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Editorial Notes and Comments 


“ACCORDING TO HIS CAPACITY” 


Father Heeg, in a late Spring number of The Faculty 
Adviser,’ presents an interpretation of the decree of Pope 
Pius X relative to the knowledge of Religion required in a 
child before he can make his First Communion. We believe 
all teachers engaged in the work of preparing first communi- 


cants will appreciate the following paragraphs from Father 
Heeg’s article: 


Theologians may argue as to just how many mysteries of faith 
are necessary “necessitate medii.’”” Most theologians hold that there 
are less than four. Be that as it may, let us for practical purposes 
suppose there are these four: the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Re- 
demption, and the Judgment. If a teacher wishes to find out if a 
child knows these four mysteries, she may ask these simple ques- 
tions: 1. Is there only one God? 2. What did God the Son become 
for you? 3. Why did He die on the Cross? 4. What will happen if 
you are good when you die? The teacher may rest satisfied as 
regards these four points if the child shows that he knows the 
following answers: 1. There is only one God, but in the one God 
there are Three Persons, God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost. 2. God the Son became man for us. 3. He died on 
the Cross for our sins. 4. If we are good when we die God will 
take us to heaven; if we are bad He will have to send us to hell. 

To find out whether a child is able “to distinguish between the 
Bread of the Eucharist and ordinary material bread,” the teacher 
may put the following question: “When you go to Holy Communion 
what is it that the priest puts on your tongue?” If the child an- 
swers, “It is Jesus,” the teacher may conclude that the child knows 
the required distinction. 


A point in the Decree that many overlook is that the child should 


*Rey. Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J., “Religion in Elementary School,” The Faculty 
Adviser, Vol. III, No. 9 (May, 1940), p. 6. 
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be prepared for his First Holy Communion in such a way “that he 
may come to the Holy Eucharist with a devotion proportionate to 
his years.” It is unfortunate, we think, that there should be any- 
one who would try to pound no end of theology into a little tot 
and not be much concerned about instilling a bit of genuine love. 


By all means, let us make the instruction of the little child as 
thorough as possible, but in doing so let it be, in the words of Pope 
Pius X, “according to his capacity,’ and when we think of the 
capacity of the child, let us not forget that besides a head he has a 
heart, and that besides knowing he must love. 


In teaching tiny tots there is little to be gained from drilling the 
technical questions and answers of a formal catechism. The teacher 
should know how to present things so that they are of value to the 
child. She should try to place herself in his position, to see as he sees, 
to feel as he feels, and then teach accordingly. 


THE COMPETITIVE SPIRIT 


“We must soft pedal competition and amplify coopera- 
tion.” This brief sentence is taken from a paper presented by 
Father Voelker of Milwaukee at a meeting of the Secondary 
School Section of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation that met in Kansas City last March.’ At this time of 
the year candidates for the Master’s degree in education are 
frequently interested in discovering a problem for investi- 
gation. The question of competition in the classroom and in 
extra-curricular activities suggest a pertinent subject for 
study. Too few of our teachers and administrators seem to 
recognize the harmful effect of competition on character. Too 
many of our schools, schools of all levels, are engaged in 
competitive projects both within and without the institution. 
The answers are many that can be given by those who see no 
harm in these competitive exercises. Moreover, they can be 
conducted in such a way that the results will be in harmony 
with the objectives of religious education. We doubt, how- 
ever, if the advantages accruing from their present adminis- 





* Rev. John M. Voelker, “Attempting to Develop Co-operativeness,” Journal 
of Religious Instruction, Vol. X ,No. 10 (June, 1940). 
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tration outweigh the disadvantages. We wish some unbiased 
soul would study this problem of competition and give teach- 
ers the findings in terms of their effect on character develop- 
ment. The study should be carried further and offer practical 
assistance in the guidance of competitive activities. Let us 
remember that all the formal teaching about love of neighbor 
will amount to little if the environment in which this teaching 
is done, if the situations that are established in and through 
this environment, are not conducive to its development. 


THE ACADEMIC RATING OF RELIGION COURSES 


Last Winter the News Letter of the Mid-West Unit of 
the National Catholic Educational Association gave brief 
attention to data procured relative to the policy of Catholic, 
sectarian, independent, state teachers’ colleges and state 
universities concerning (a) inclusion of Religion courses in 
curriculum; (b) the acceptance of Religion credits toward 
entrance requirements; (c) the acceptance of Religion credits 
in requirements for graduation. This investigation was made 
by the College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota. At our 
request Sister Claire, Dean of the College of St. Benedict, 
submits the following conclusions for the examination of 
readers of this JOURNAL: 


1. All Catholic and sectarian colleges and 91% of the independent 
colleges offer courses in religion. 


2. 97.5% Catholic, 82.2% sectarian, and 22.5% independent col- 
leges require religion for graduation (but in very few Catholic 
colleges are these included in the 120 required for graduation— 
for Catholic students 128 is the requirement). It was likewise 
found that in most colleges only one credit hour was given for 
two hours of class. 


3. The maximum number of credits is given for courses in the 


Bible. 
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The number of credits most commonly required is 8 semester 
hours. 


Since 1922 there has been a definite increase in the number of 
religion courses taught, the number of schools (Private and 
Public) teaching religion, and the number of students taking 
religion. 


Policies concerning the accepting of religion towards entrance 
requirements : 

Catholic Colleges are less liberal. 

Sectarian Institutions are most liberal. 

State Teachers’ Colleges are most opposed. 


Policies on transfer credits in religion: 

Catholic colleges are inclined to limit the acceptance. 
Sectarian colleges accept practically all religion credits. 
State Teachers’ colleges largely refuse to accept them. 


Student enrollment averages in Religion classes: 
Universities—1 out of 20. 

State Teachers’ College—1 out of 66. 

Sectarian Colleges—1 out of 2. 

Catholic Colleges—every student enrolls. 


At the College of Saint Benedict, of the seventeen quarter hours 
required in religion ten were included in the 180 required for 
graduation. These courses appeared not only in the Religion sequence, 
but “Sacred Scripture” was included in the English department, 
“Church History” in the History department, and “Marriage and 
the Family” in the Sociology department. 


As a result of the study it was decided that all religion credits 
would be included in the 180 quarter hours requirement for 
graduation. 


The Committee members studying this problem were aware of 
the common arguments against placing religion on a credit basis. 
The dignity of the subject matter should command respect on its 
own merits, but failure to give academic rating to religion gives 
students the impression that it does not deserve the same intellectual 
interest as do the other subjects. If our college students were all 
imbued with a true scholarly spirit and if all religion teachers were 
adequately prepared for their task, the problem of ineffective re- 
ligion teaching would not exist. But since these ideal conditions do 
not always prevail and since in our American Colleges we base our 
judgment of competency of a student who is a candidate for a 
degree on the credit system, it seems only logical that religion be 
given the same rating as is given the secular branches. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILD 


Very few Catholic children are attending public schools of 
their own initiative. Our purpose is not to enumerate reasons 
for this attendance. However, if our after-school classes are 
to be successful those engaged in teaching these children 
should have some understanding of the average child at 3:30 
o’clock in the afternoon. At this time he is ready for physical 
activity. He is tired of sitting still. He knows that it is play 
time for his companions. He is inclined to be restless. He 
may be noisy. It is not easy for him to be attentive. It is 
quite possible that he is indifferent to the Religion class. He 
may even be antagonistic. He may be the product of a home 
in which there is dislike on the part of one parent for the 
Catholic Church. Many or all of the above characteristics 
will be found in children, particularly in our large cities, who 
are in attendance or should be in attendance in the after- 
school Religion classes. Those who are taking part in the reli- 
gious instruction of these children owe them a sympathetic 
understanding. They must realize that the child’s needs are 
not only religious but physical, mental and sometimes emo- 
tional. Even more so than the children in our parochial 
schools, these children should be guided to find joyous experi- 
ences in Religion and genuine satisfaction in its study. The 
content presented to them should be selected carefully. 
Methods must be challenging. A question and answer pro- 
cedure will not work. The requirement to memorize each 
question and answer in the Catechism will drive pupils from 
these classes. Children should not be penalized for arriving 
at classes without a Catechism. If we cannot get the children 
to remember their books, let us keep them for them. If they 
haven’t books, let us provide them. Let us not punish children 
who fail to attend Mass on Sundays. Let us remember that 
they themselves may not be to blame. Instead, let us make 
them love the Mass. Let us teach them to pray the Mass. 
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Let us help them to understand this greatest act of com- 
munal worship. Let us not forget that our principal objective 
is to help these children to love God and their neighbor. Let 
us be sure that we are not setting up obstacles to the same. 


GRADING CLASSES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


Since the publication of its first manual for vacation 
schools, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has empha- 
sized the need of grading classes for public school pupils. We 
do not think it possible to place too much emphasis on the 
value of this recommendation. The practice of grouping chil- 
dren in a prayer class, a first Communion class and a Con- 
firmation class is not good. Children soon think of religious 
instruction in terms of the sacraments of Holy Communion 
and Confirmation, and not as a study that should parallel 
their other academic classes. Moreover, a large number of 
parents and children look upon the reception of the sacra- 
ment of Confirmation as the termination of religious instruc- 
tion. Grouping children according to their grades in the 
public school tends to break down this unhealthy attitude. 
In addition, learning is facilitated; boredom and, therefore, 
absence are prevented. Not only does the practice of grading 
classes respect the mental development of pupils, but it also 
respects their social needs. The fifth or sixth grade boy will 
never be happy in a class for primary grade children, while 
the seventh or eighth grade girl will withdraw from such a 
class after the first or second meeting. Lastly, if the pupils 
in our Religion classes are to be known as individuals, they 
cannot be taught in classes of large numbers. Indeed, if we 
hope to bring about real learning, we must realize that even 
small groups represent a considerable range of grade distri- 
bution. Without doubt, the fact that our Sisters go out in 
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two’s and give generously of their free time to the religious 
instruction of public school children, is conducive to the 
unhappy condition of poor grading. It may seem that only 
two classes can be formed. Today, however, with the Confra- 
ternity’s use of lay assistance for the Sisters, there is little 


excuse for poorly graded classes of Religion for public school 
children. 


CHRIST, THE CENTER OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The May issue of this magazine published a translation of 
an article by Reverend J. A. Jungmann, S.J.* After reading 
Father Jungmann’s treatment of “Christ as the Center of 
Religious Education,” His Excellency, Most Reverend E. V. 
O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Kansas City and Episcopal Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, wrote: “The entire article deserves to be studied 
by everyone engaged in planning or in teaching classes in 
Religion.” As this issue of the JoURNAL goes to our readers, 
Catholic normal schools everywhere will be organizing 
courses for the coming year. May we recommend to them 
the words of His Excellency Bishop O’Hara: “There can be 
no doubt that religious teaching must center in Christ if it 
is to be effective.” 





*By Rev. J. A. Jungmann, S.J. Translated by Brother Urban, “Christ as 
the Center of Religious Education,” Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. X, 
No. 9 (May, 1940), 726-746. 


“TRUTH IN CHARITY” 


All who need and desire to learn more of God in order to love God 
better may associate themselves in some way with the Confraternity ; 
for it is a well-conceived and thoughtfully-planned organization for 
the preservation and propagation of Catholic faith. Its program is 
practical, parochial, diocesan and universal. 

By Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, D.D., “Truth in Charity,” 
Proceedings of the National Catechetical Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, Cincinnati, Ohio, November 


4, 5, 6, 7, 1939, p. 8. 








THE GOSPEL 
MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER OF THE BIBLE 


REVEREND WILLIAM L. NEWTON 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprtor’s Norte: This is the first in a series of articles on the New Testament. 
Father Newton does not intend a systematic introduction or exposition of the 
story. Rather, he deals with some questions whose better understanding may 
aid the teacher of Bible History. The author recommends that teachers should 
be acquainted with some of the numerous lives of Christ that are available in 
English, and with the story of Peter and Paul as treated by such authors as 
Fouard and Prat. 


The Bible story of the New Testament grows naturally 
out of that of the Old Testament. This should be evident in 
the very first place from the names we give them: both are 
“testaments,” the one old, the other new. The continuity of 
both stories would be still more manifest if we were to use 
instead of ‘“‘testament” the more accurate term ‘“‘covenant.” 
The Old Testament is the record of a series of covenants 
between God and man, and mainly of the great covenant 
inaugurated at Mt. Sinai. The New Testament contains the 
story and the definition of a new covenant, that made be- 
tween God and man through our Lord. Further, there is a 
direct connection between these covenants. The relation 
between God and man described in the Old Testament con- 
tained promise of and led towards the more perfect relation 
which is laid before us in the New Testament. Neither story, 
therefore, is complete without the other. The “Gospel” is 
the good news that the promise inherent in the Old Testa- 
ment has come to realization. 


The term “covenant” as used of these relations between 
God and man has a special meaning. As used of human affairs, 
the term indicates a bilateral agreement, a contract, a pact. 
In very ancient times, and even today among some primitive 
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peoples, any such agreement was accompanied by ritual 
observances which gave the pact a religious character. The 
binding force of the contract thus became not a human con- 
vention, but the deity in whose name it was made. Failure 
of observance of its terms would bring upon the delinquent 
the wrath of the god. In our civilization, the law of the land 
has intervened to assure the fulfilment of a contract. But at 
all times, a covenant was an arrangement whereby one party 
bound the other, mostly by mutual free consent, often by 
application of force, as of a conqueror imposing terms upon 
a vanquished people. 


In the culture that prevailed at the time of Moses, the 
use of the term “covenant” to describe the relations between 
Yahweh and His people was full of meaning. Just as two 
parties might be bound by such an agreement, with divine 
blessings invoked upon its fulfilment and a divine curse upon 
its violation, so Israel was bound to Yahweh. But, as is the 
case generally with analogy, the term was not fully applicable 
to Israel’s religion. It could not be said, for instance, that the 
covenant of Mt. Sinai was a mere bilateral contract, for the 
initiative was all on the part of God; nor could it be said 
that God was in any way bound by Israel, or by a higher 
power than Himself. The inner nature of the covenant at 
Sinai was more that of a divine gift, a divine promise. The 
same must be said of the covenants made by God with Adam, 
Noe and Abraham. The same also is evidently the case with 
that covenant which was earned and inaugurated by Christ’s 
death. 

There is, however, another feature of the ancient covenant 
which found application in the agreement between God and 
His people. In order to make the force of the covenant more 
impressive, a blood ceremony was often connected with its 
formation. In such a “blood covenant” the blood of the con- 
tracting parties was mingled in sign that the covenant estab- 
lished between them a relationship akin to that of blood 
relatives. This the pact between Yahweh and Israel actually 
accomplished: its terms were “I will be your God, you shall 
be my people.” A more intimate relationship could not be 
formed. And in this sense the term is extremely apt as illus- 
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trative of that relationship which now exists between Christ 
and His people, a relationship so well depicted in St. Paul’s 
figure of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


There are many ways in which the old covenant leads up 
to and receives its fulfilment in the new. A brief review of 
these will emphasize the connection between the Old and the 
New Testaments, and at the same time bring into relief the 
nature of the new covenant. 


In the first place there is a number of contrasts between 
the two covenants which demonstrate that the first was 
only a preparation for the other. The sinaitic covenant was 
national, affecting the individual only because he was a mem- 
ber of the nation; the covenant of Christ is with the indi- 
vidual, the body being formed of a number of such individuals 
who are incorporated in Him. The sinaitic covenant was con- 
ditioned, and hence temporal, designed to last only till the 
accomplishment of its purpose; that of Christ is permanent, 
destined to last until the end of time. The sinaitic covenant 
was in many ways concerned only with material things, as 
we can see from its ritual; that of Christ is essentially spir- 
itual. The sinaitic covenant was dedicated with the blood of 
oxen; that of Christ with the blood of the God-man. And all 
this points to the ultimate contrast: the sinaitic covenant was 
imperfect in itself, intended to prepare for something much 
higher which was called for by its very imperfection. This 
was the covenant of Christ. 


These contrasts are well illustrated by the circumstances 
attendant upon the inception of either dispensation. The old 
covenant is inseparable from the terrible theophany which is 
described in Exodus 19: the mountain wrapped in flame and 
smoke, the thunder rolling ominously down the sides of the 
hills, the threat of death to any who would approach the 
mountain. This was all to impress upon the Israelites the 
serious import of the relation into which they were invited 
by God. Compare with this the circumstances of our Lord’s 
life: His humble birth at Bethlehem, His meekness and 
poverty during the public ministry, His death upon the cross. 
There are the two covenants: the one eternal, the other 
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internal; the one resting upon demonstration, the other on 
faith; the one material, the other spiritual. 

Another contrast exists between the two covenants which 
is of prime importance. The old covenant, being made with 
one people, was exclusive; that is, it was intended only for 
Israel, and for others only if they became members of the 
Israelite nation. This exclusiveness found expression in many 
ways, but in none more decisively than in the attitude which 
made the Pharisees, for example, look upon all non-Jews as 
sinners. It took the point of view that all not living under 
this covenant were reprobate, as though they did not in any 
way come under divine providence. In opposition to this, 
the new covenant is a demonstration of the divine affection 
for all mankind, for it was extended to all who would accept 
its conditions, irrespective of race or other temporal condi- 
tions. But in this contrast there is a point of similarity. Even 
the new covenant is exclusive in the sense that only those are 
admitted to it who manifest the proper disposition of faith. 
This is the tie which makes what St. Paul calls the Israel 
of God. 

There were also other features of the old covenant which 
prefigured the new. Two of these may be mentioned as of 
more than ordinary significance: the Law and the require- 
ment of holiness. In the old dispensation there was a direct 
connection between these. To the Israelites Moses had repre- 
sented the goodness and holiness of God. At Mt. Sinai the 
condition of the agreement between Yahweh and the Israel- 
ites was that through the observance of His law they main- 
tain the holiness demanded by so elevated a relationship. 
This thought has an intimate place in the new covenant. 

Consider first the Law. At the very first Moses laid down 
the laws which were to govern the life of Israel; and these 
laws remained as the chief expression of the covenant down 
through all Israelite history. In the new covenant also we 
witness our Lord, during His public ministry, revealing the 
laws of the new dispensation, and interpreting those which 
were held over from the old. At Mt. Sinai Yahweh said: “If 
you keep my law you will be my people.” At the last supper 
our Lord told the disciples: “If you love Me you will keep 
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My commandments.” But again, there is a difference between 
the two dispensations in this matter. In the new we come 
closer to the truth when we say that Christ is the covenant, 
that He is the law; for in the story that is told us in the Gos- 
pels it is difficult to separate our Lord’s precepts from His 
exemplification of them. This is the sense of His words: “I 
am the way, the truth and the life.” This is also the sense 
of St. Paul’s exhortation: “Put on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In the second place, the Law of the old covenant was 
designed to promote a holiness which would make the Israel- 
ites worthy of their elevated election. In the book of Leviticus 
we find the ideal expressed in the word: “Be ye holy, because 
I the Lord your God am holy.” (19, 1.) These words remind 
us at once of our Lord’s precept: “Be perfect because your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” The similarity in this ideal of 
either covenant rises out of the fact that any approach of 
man to God demands sanctity. But again there is a difference 
between the covenants even in this essential element. The 
laws of holiness promulgated by Moses could but symbolize 
the holiness demanded of God’s people; they had no efficacy 
actually to accomplish sanctity except in an external sense. 
On the other hand, the laws of the new dispensation actually 
create in us a holiness that is supernatural. The words of 
John the Baptist indicate this difference: “I baptize with 
water, but He who is to come after me will baptize with the 
Spirit.” This we should expect from the greater intimacy with 
God that is implied in the new covenant. Through Baptism 
we are incorporated in Christ, through the other sacraments 
this divine life of grace is supported, renewed or nourished. 

The sum, therefore, of the relation between the two dis- 
pensations is this: the old prepared for Christ, the new is 
Christ. The entire New Testament is engaged with teaching 
us Christ, in whom is realized for us that spiritual rehabili- 
tation promised to our first parents. 

The story of the four Gospels, considered from this point 
of view, can be looked upon neither as an account of our 
Lord’s life, nor as a systematic definition of His precepts. 
The story is Christ Himself, whose life and teachings are 
built up into a character which is the model of the life we 
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are to lead as Christians. We can, it is true, piece together 
from the Gospels an outline of our Lord’s history; but even 
at the best it is an incomplete history. This in itself should 
tell us that the evangelists were aiming at something more 
than a biography. On the other hand, if we except the sermon 
on the mount, there is no effort made in the Gospels to sys- 
tematize the precepts of our Lord. Both were combined in 
the form in which we have them now in the Synoptic Gospels 
and presented to the early Christians as the embodiment of 
that life which they were to lead, that “way” which they were 
to follow. It is the story of the new covenant in the sense that 
Christ is that covenant. 


In the Acts of the Apostles we are given two aspects of the 
new covenant; the main thesis is the spread of Christianity 
through the intervention of the Holy Spirit, and the other is 
a view of Christianity in operation. The story of Acts serves 
as transition from the Gospels to the Epistles, but without 
losing in any of its features the fact that the new dispensation 
is a new life. Rather, it is in this part of the New Testament 
that the contrast between the old and the new covenants is 
most emphatic, for the story tells us how the Church took 
the place of the synagogue, how Israel as a race gave way 
to the new Israel of God. 

The Epistles provide us with an exposition of the inner 
nature of the new covenant, and with the practical conse- 
quences which it implies in the lives of Christians. The Epis- 
tles were written, for the most part, in answer to difficulties 
of faith or morals experienced by the members of various 
congregations. Their doctrine may be summed up in this 
way: as Christians we are made to participate in the nature 
of Christ, and in consequence of this we must live a spiritual 
life. They, therefore, presuppose the teachings of the Gospels, 
and only enlarge upon those teachings which were not well 
understood or upon those precepts which were not perfectly 
observed. Here, too, we must notice the close union of doc- 
trine and precept, both combining to make up the Christian 
life. 


Finally, in the Apocalypse our relations with God in the 
new covenant are viewed in reference to the future, the point 
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of departure being the time of its author, St. John. In his 
Gospel St. John had called attention several times, in the 
words of our Lord, to the division of mankind into two 
groups, those who believe and live with Christ, and those who 
refuse to believe and are separated from Him. Between these 
two groups, the one headed by Christ and the other by the 
“prince of this world,” there will be constant struggle. The 
devil attacks the Church, as he tempted Christ Himself. In 
this contest it may at times appear as though the powers of 
darkness had overcome; but this will be only in appearance, 
as it was in the death of our Lord. The revelation assures us 
that God, for His own purposes, allows the struggle to go on, 
but that in the end He will be victorious. Again there is 
implied the identification of Christ with those who are 
marked with His sign, who in the world live with Him in 
order to enjoy with Him the final victory. 


That is the New Testament, the new covenant. To assume 
towards it the attitude we might take towards any history 
or biography is to miss sadly the message it conveys. That 
message is spiritual, the definition of the life that is ours in 
Christ. 


GLEAMS FROM THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

The Obligation of American Catholics to Promote Peace involves 
the following: Prayers for peace, supported and complemented “by 
such other actions as are within the reach of those who offer the 
petition ;” avoidance of hatred and ill-will toward belligerent peoples ; 
the adoption of a favorable attitude toward “every honest effort to 
effect an honorable peace ;” efforts to keep the United States out 
of the war; activities pointed toward a general education for peace 
and the application of Christian moral principles to the dealings of 
one nation with another.—Rt. Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., for the 
Ethics Committee of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace. 


News Letter, Vol. V, Nos. 6 and 7 (March and April, 1940). 





Religion in the Elementary School 


FEAR IN RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
HARMFUL FEAR 


SISTER M. DOLORES SCHORSCH, O.S.B. 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


Epitor’s Note: This paper was presented by Sister Dolores as part of a 
panel discussion at the Spring meeting—May 11, 1940, of the Chicago Society 
of Catholic Psychologists. The October number of this magazine will print the 
outline prepared by the writer for open discussion after the panel presentation. 
Sister Dolores is co-author with Reverend A. P. Schorsch, C.M., of the 
De Paul Course in Religion. 

At the outset it will be admitted that the emotion of fear 
is involved in our Religion and that such fear is psychologi- 
cally good provided it be orderly and moderate. If such an 
emotion fails to be orderly and moderate it can cause harm 
both to our Religion and to a human person. In religious 
instruction the emotion of fear may be aroused in regard to 
the following: God; death, judgment, and hell; confession 
and Communion; mortal sin; occasions of sin; temptations 
of thought, feeling, and desire. 

God. In regard to God the emotion of fear which our 
Religion inculcates is not a fear directed toward God Him- 
self but rather a fear directed toward sin that offends Him. 
We should fear to offend God. The fear that has for its 
direct object God Himself is fear in the sense of deep rever- 
ence and filial respect. Seldom, if ever, does religious instruc- 
tion cause excessive fear toward God directly. 

Last Things. Our Religion puts into a very strong relief 
the four last things: death, judgment, hell, and heaven. Nat- 
urally, the consideration of the first three will arouse the 
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emotion of fear, and this is precisely their purpose. However, 
our Religion intends that the knowledge and consideration 
of these tremendous facts should arouse such emotional fear 
as will make us serve God better. Excessive fear serves no 
good purpose, since it tends to bring about discouragement 
or even despair. Apparently, in the classroom there never 
have been instances where excessive fear has been aroused 
by reason of over-attention to or over-emphasis on the last 
things. 

Confession and Communion. In religious instruction it is 
customary to emphasize in great detail the things that are 
necessary for a good confession and a worthy Communion. 
The different ways of making a bad confession and a sacri- 
legious Communion are also described in detail. The result 
is that a great fear is engendered toward both sacraments 
and especially the Sacrament of Penance. As a consequence, 
instead of engendering confidence in confession and a desire 
to use it, such instruction causes either great fear toward 
confession or a disinclination to use it. The procedure has 
for its purpose to prevent bad confessions and unworthy 
Communions. However, such a method is psychologically 
and pedagogically wrong. The way to lead children to have 
confidence in confession and to guard them against bad con- 
fessions is not by making a good confession appear difficult 
through detailed instructions in the multiplicity of conditions 
required for a good confession, and by drawing attention in 
a comprehensive manner to the various ways of making a 
bad confession, but, rather, by showing how simple and easy 
it is to make a good confession, and by emphasizing the 
advantages in going to confession often and, especially, 
when a person has fallen into mortal sin. After all, no one 
goes to confession for the purpose of making a bad one. If 
someone makes a bad confession, it is because he is ashamed 
to confess something, usually in the field of the sixth or 
ninth commandment, and he is ashamed because the words 
with which he can confess it do not seem to be proper or 
they sound bad. The remedy, therefore, is to instruct chil- 
dren that, when they are ashamed to confess anything, they 
should inform the confessor of their being ashamed and ask 
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him to aid them by questioning them. It seems to me what 
is necessary is to insist not on all the conditions that are 
necessary for true sorrow for sins but, rather, on going to 
confession after a person has fallen into mortal sin, even 
though he had committed the same sin before. 


In regard to sex matters children have a trying time 
always, and especially during the adolescent period. Because 
of the great curiosity due to the novelty of such emotions, of 
their great inexperience in managing themselves, of their 
intensive inclination toward these emotions, and of the dis- 
turbed condition of their mind during the adolescent period, 
children frequently commit or think that they have com- 
mitted mortal sins. Whether they have committed formal 
mortal sin or not, it is important that they use the aid and 
guidance of the Sacrament of Penance so that they may 
learn to manage themselves properly and be kept from 
forming bad habits. 


Mortal Sin. Naturally, instruction in Religion tends to 
engender a horror for sin, especially mortal sin. Although it 
is true that religious instruction should not minimize venial 
sin and emphasize only the avoidance of mortal sin, at the 
same time it is also true that only mortal sin can deprive us 
of sanctifying grace and bring us to eternal misery. It is, 
therefore, important to know that to avoid mortal sin is 
easier than to avoid venial sin. It may be true that some 
particular mortal sin is more difficult to avoid than any indi- 
vidual venial sin, but it still remains true that it is easier 
to avoid all mortal sins than to avoid all venial sins. Now, 
our books in Religion are seldom so developed as to bring 
into clear relief which duties oblige under pain of mortal sin 
and which psychological conditions are required for incurring 
the guilt of mortal sin. Nor are the teachers so trained in 
morals—at least usually—as to have a clear idea of the 
borderline of mortal and venial sin and of the psychological 
conditions necessary for committing a mortal sin. The conse- 
quence is that sometimes children are led directly to regard 
venial sins, and even insignificant matters, as mortal sins, 
and more often indirectly by not being properly guided. Thus 
the emotion of fear which should have had as its object mor- 
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tal sin is directed to small or trivial matters with various 
harmful consequences. Some children are put into approxi- 
mate occasions of committing mortal sin, since only saints 
can avoid venial sins at all times. Other children will yield 
to the psychological tendency of making compensations by 
lowering some mortal sins to venial sins. Lastly, still others 
will be discouraged because of the difficulty of avoiding the 
small matters which they had erroneously judged to be mortal 
sins, and therefore will cease to make efforts to keep out of 
these things. Unfortunately, ignorance of what constitutes 
material and formal sin leads to a great deal of misery and 
is a fertile cause of scruples. 

The emotion of fear directed toward mortal sin may also 
become injurious because it is too great. This may happen 
quite often in religious instruction. The cause for it may 
be the fact that the teachers, through their meditations and 
religious books, acquire a penchant toward the emotion of 
fear. In general, the only kind of fear that is of value toward 
mortal sin is a moderate emotion, a fear that is equivalent 
to hatred of sin. In regard to our positive duties the best 
psychological attitude is to arouse a liking for them and a 
desire to do them. Toward our negative obligations we need 
to form habits of calmness and good management so that we 
may not further increase the difficulty of avoiding them. 

Occasions of Sin. Religious instruction tends to arouse 
fear toward occasions of sin. Frequently, the avoidance of 
occasions of sin is indiscriminately demanded. It is forgotten, 
or perhaps not known, that while there are occasions leading 
to mortal sins that must be avoided, there are also occasions 
leading to mortal sins which cannot be avoided and many 
occasions, both to mortal and venial sins, involved in the 
act of living which cannot be escaped. As far as necessary 
approximate occasions to mortal sin and ordinary occasions 
to mortal and venial sins are concerned, the emotion to be 
developed toward them is not that of fear but that of courage 
and also the habit of good sense. 


Internal Temptations. Most often perhaps religious in- 
struction causes harmful fear toward temptations of thought, 
desire, and feeling, particularly in the field of hope and 
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purity. It is quite easy to avoid occasions to sin, speaking 
generally, but to manage oneself amid sinful thoughts, incli- 
nations, and feelings, is very difficult. Yet in regard to inter- 
nal temptations the preventive method prevailingly used is 
the arousing of the emotion of fear. Fear in regard to internal 
temptations has a tendency of bringing on these very tempta- 
tions and of increasing their intensity. Although it is true 
that a person must know what evil thoughts, desires, and 
feelings are, and under what conditions they are sinful, at 
the same time it is also true that the less one attends to them, 
the less often are such temptations aroused and the easier it 
is to overcome them when they do arise. The harm caused by 
fear of temptations is the greatest when the fear is directed 
toward temptations against purity. It is seldom pointed out 
that thoughts, inclinations, and feelings in this matter come 
by themselves and are quite common to everybody, that 
hence there is no reason for being ashamed and for thinking 
that we are different. Besides bringing on temptations of 
thought, desire, or feeling and increasing their intensity, fear 
of temptations tends to disturb our mind and will so that 
we are incapable of acting with good sense. The inability of 
dealing properly with internal temptations tends to cause 
discouragement, scruples, and the abandonment of making 
trials. When excessive fear is directed toward temptations 
against purity, and to less extent toward temptations against 
hope, Freudian complexes are sometimes the result. Fortu- 
nately, these occur but seldom. 

Since this paper is not the outcome of a research problem 


it could analyze only how instruction in Religion may cause 
harmful fear. 








CHARACTER FORMATION—THE OUTCOME OF 
EFFECTIVE HOME AND SCHOOL COOPERATION 
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Eprtor’s Note: This paper was presented by Msgr. Quinlan in Kansas City 
on March 27, 1940, at the annual meeting of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. 


Our late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, said that “The proper 
and immediate end of Christian education is to cooperate 
with divine grace in forming the true and perfect Christian.” 
This means that it is the duty of all who are engaged in the 
work of Christian education to develop in children definite 
permanent habits and loyalties so that they will live accord- 
ing to the example and teachings of Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Our task, therefore, as Catholic teachers is to make Christ 
live and grow in the hearts and souls of children so that they 
may imitate Him in life and live with Him for all eternity. 
The emphasis in Catholic education must be upon doing the 
will of Christ. While it is essential that the child’s mind be 
enriched by the treasure of divine knowledge, it is more 
important that his will be trained to conform to the will of 
Christ who is the perfect model of human conduct. 

I do not have to tell you how necessary it is to develop 
Christian character in the lives of our American children. 
Ours is a democracy—a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people. The strength and perpetuity of 
our American form of government depend upon the virtue 
and character of our people. Other nations are governed by 
physical force and are subject to the ruthless rule of iron 
willed dictators. Our country can never rise above the intelli- 
gence and virtue of her citizens. The strength and security 
of our free institutions depend upon the character of the one 
hundred and twenty million people who make up the popula- 
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tion of our country. This means that today more than ever 
before we must devote ourselves to the development of Chris- 
tian character in our American boys and girls because the 
destiny of our nation is in their hands. ; 

Character may be defined as “life dominated by principle.” 
The man of character acts consistently and deliberately. He 
is not a creature swayed by impulse from within nor by 
circumstance from without. Internal motives and right prin- 
ciples of conduct which have become imbedded in his person- 
ality give movement, unity and stability to all his actions. 
We all recognize the man of character—he is dependable, 
honest, truthful and can be trusted under every circumstance. 
He instinctively does the right thing as a matter of moral 
obligation and not because he seeks some temporal advan- 
tage or fears some penalty that may be imposed upon him 
by the laws of the land. 

The mere statement of what we mean by the term char- 
acter indicates the difficulty of forming character in children. 
It means that everyone—parents, teachers and all who are 
interested in the welfare of our young people must devote 
themselves with all their energy to the task of developing 
in children the habits of right thinking, right living and well 


doing in order that they may become enlightened and vir- 
tuous citizens. 


Naturally, we as educators are concerned principally with 
character formation as it affects our schools. However, while 
this is true, I do want to make this point clear. In forming 
character in children we must have the effective cooperation 
of the home. The school needs this cooperation because no 
school can ever take the place of the home. It is my personal 
conviction that too much is expected of the modern school. 
More and more the school has taken over responsibilities 
that rightfully belong to the home and other agencies. We 
have witnessed revolutionary changes in our way of living 
that are exerting a tremendous influence upon the lives of 
children. Noble and high standards of moral, civic and social 
conduct are being lowered, and people accept with apparent 
complacency types of behaviour that never would be tol- 
erated by decent and self-respecting people a generation ago. 
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J. Edgar Hoover, the director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation of the United States Department of Justice, 
speaking at Nashville, Tennessee, on May 20, 1939, said: 
“The problem of juvenile delinquency hovers over prac- 
tically every home in America. It is appalling to note that 
last year twelve per cent of our murderers, twenty-eight per 
cent of our robbers and fifty-two per cent of our automobile 
thieves, were under twenty-one years of age. Unfortunately, 
the responsibility for youthful law infraction today rests 
more upon the shoulders of the adult than it does upon that of 
youth. It exists largely because of a lack of discipline. Thirty 
million homes hold the solution. If the younger generation 
is properly trained and the proper examples set before it, the 
safety of tomorrow is assured. It is time for America to resur- 
rect that standard of parental discipline and guidance which 
did so much to create law abiding, successful and forward 
looking citizens in the past. Criminals develop in our homes, 
through errors of commission and omission. Shirking respon- 
sibility seems to be one of the signs of the times. Though we 
live in a modern era, nothing is more important than that we 
insure for the future. The American home holds the ultimate 
solution to our crime problem.” 


It is most important, therefore, that parents and all others 
who are interested in forming the character of children give 
serious consideration to what children do outside of school. 
After all, a child between the ages of six and sixteen spends 
only seven per cent of his time in school while ninety-three 
per cent of his time is spent outside of school. It is most 
essential, therefore, that we concern ourselves with what 
children do during the many hours they spend outside of 
school. If we wish to form Christian character in our chil- 
dren we must have truly Catholic homes in which God is 
known and loved. We must also provide healthful and whole- 
some recreation under Catholic auspices for children so 
that they may always be kept in close contact with the 
Church and her representatives. In this connection too much 
can not be said in praise of our Catholic Youth organizations, 
our Catholic Boy and Girl Scouts and other Catholic char- 
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acter building agencies that are doing so much to supplement 
the work of the home and the school. 


I have mentioned some of the important factors apart from 
the school that must contribute to the formation of character 
in our children. Character formation is the school’s most 
important objective and must always be given first con- 
sideration in the educational process. 


Pope Pius XI in his memorable encyclical on “The Chris- 
tian Education of Youth” said: “Perfect schools are the 
result not so much of good methods as of good teachers, 
teachers who are thoroughly prepared and well grounded in 
the matter they have to teach; who possess the intellectual 
and moral qualifications required by their important office: 
who cherish a pure and holy love for the children confided 
to them, because they love Jesus Christ and His Church, of 
which these are the children of predilection; and who have 
therefore sincerely at heart the true good of family and 
country.” The words of our late Holy Father make it clear 
that the success of any school depends upon the character, 
the attitude and the zeal of the classroom teacher. The 
teacher makes the school. By word and example, the teacher 
influences for good or evil the lives of her pupils. Real teach- 
ing does not mean merely the imparting of knowledge be- 
cause knowledge does not comprise all that is implied in the 
term education. To educate a child means that his feelings 
must be disciplined and his passions must be restrained. He 
must be taught true principles of morality and he must learn 
to act always in accordance with true and worthy motives. 
The real teacher will always be on the alert to check passions, 
feelings and emotions that will later prove harmful to the 
child. Habits of truthfulness, honesty, unselfishness and 
industry must be zealously formed. Noble principles of con- 
duct must at all times be inculcated by word and example. 

As the teaching representatives of God’s Church we are 
dedicated to the task of forming true and perfect Christians 
—that is, to form Christ in those regenerated by Baptism. 
We are not ordinary educators. We teach with the authority 
and sanction of Jesus Christ Himself. We are an integral part 
of the teaching organization of the Catholic Church. Our 
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charter is no human document. It contains a divine command 
given by Christ Himself—divinely promulgated and divinely 
protected until the end of time. We teach, therefore, with 
the authority and power of Jesus Christ and with the experi- 
ence gained by the Church after nineteen hundred years of 
successful educational achievement. 

As the teaching representatives of Christ and His Church 
we must endeavor at all times to hold fast to the principles 
and spirit of Catholic education. That means that we must 
do everything possible to make our schools thoroughly Catho- 
lic. Our primary objective is to teach children to know, love 
and serve God in order that they may live with Him in 
eternal love. This is the one reason for the existence of the 
Catholic school. It is the one thing necessary. Everything 
else is secondary. The spirit of Christ must dominate every 
activity in our Catholic schools ‘‘so that religion may be in 
very truth the foundation and crown of the youth’s entire 
training.” 

Catholic education is based on a very definite philosophy 
of life. That philosophy centers about the teachings, the 
power and the personality of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. Christ came into the world to give life and to give it 
more abundantly. He restored man to his lost birthright of 
spiritual life. He raised him to the dignity of adopted sonship 
with God and made him an heir of Heaven. He gave earthly 
life a new significance and a high dignity. He taught man 
that true happiness lies outside the domain of sense and 
passion. He showed him the beauty and radiance of the 
spiritual and the divine. He provided for the supernatural- 
izing of human conduct by divine grace when He established 
His Church and instituted His life-giving sacraments. He 
gave man new ideals by His sublime message of hope and 
salvation, and He taught Him the necessity of judging all 
things in the light of eternity. He pointed out to every man, 
woman and child the true meaning of life. In a word, He 
taught us the Christian concept of life. 

It is our sacred privilege to teach children this Christian 
concept of life. To do this successfully we must make Christ 
a part of our own lives. By prayer and meditation we must 
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strive daily to become more and more like Christ in order 
that we may make Him live and grow in the lives of those 
whom we are privileged to teach. 


Christ is our model. He is the perfect teacher. His peda- 
gogy may be summed up in the words “(Come follow Me—I 
am the Way, the Truth and the Light.” His pupils learned 
by doing as well as they could what they observed Him doing. 
They in turn exhorted their disciples to imitate their example. 
From that day to this, the imitation of Christ has been the 
true aim of Christian conduct. Like Christ, we, as His repre- 
sentatives in the classroom, must be able to say to our pupils 
—‘‘Come follow me, I am giving you an example—as I am 
doing so you do also.” 

Personal holiness must come first in the life of every reli- 
gious teacher. However, we can not stop here. There is no 
easy road to learning, and there is certainly no easy way to 
form Christian character in children. As teachers, we cannot 
assume an attitude of self-complacency and feel that there 
is nothing more to learn about teaching content and methods. 
Our is a difficult task, more difficult than that of the sculptor, 
painter or artist. We are engaged in reproducing the living 
image of Jesus Christ in the minds and hearts of the young. 
We are teaching children who possess immortal souls created 
by God and redeemed by Christ on Calvary’s Cross. Each 
child is a living human being who lives and thinks in terms 
of body and soul. We are laboring to transform those chil- 
dren into enlightened and virtuous Christians in whom the 
habits of Christian thinking and Christian living have become 
part and parcel of their daily lives. We must then spare no 
effort in our determination to know everything and to do 
everything that will form Christ in the souls of the children 
entrusted by God and His Church to our care. 

In forming character in children, parents and teachers 
must be on their guard lest they be influenced by the modern 
educational theory that everything must be made easy and 
pleasant for children. True education fosters self-mastery 
and discipline. In a recent article written on January 17, 
1940, Mr. Walter Lippman, the noted columnist, said: ‘‘So- 
called progressive education is based on the notion that if 
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you remove authority and discipline and tradition in the up- 
bringing of young people, the unobstructed material good- 
ness of their hearts and minds will by spontaneous creation 
bring them to good ideas.” Here I think Mr. Lippman has 
pointed out the fundamental weakness in modern secular 
education, which is a disregard for the necessity of discipline 
in the education of children. 


Either the home and school must teach children discipline, 
or the world will teach them discipline in ways that will be 
destructive of individual, domestic and national happiness. 
Discipline has always been regarded as essential to true edu- 
cation. Our American way of living is based upon self-control 
and respect for law and order. Therefore, as Catholics and 
Americans, we must not be deceived by false educational 
theories which teach that there are no fixed standards of 
morality, no real difference between right and wrong and, 
therefore, no necessity of teaching children to conform to 
fixed and definite standards of conduct. The founders of our 
country evolved certain phases of thought and action that 
weré based upon the principle that obedience to the estab- 
lished laws of our democracy signified obedience to the law 
of God. They fought and died that the world might know 
that here existed a free people, a people dedicated to the 
perpetuation of a democratic form of government, a people, 
who, though free, were law abiding. They needed no tyrants, 
no dictators, no despots to govern them. They were able to 
govern themselves because they respected and obeyed the 
laws which they created. We need some of their spirit today 
more than we ever needed it before. We need a revival of 
the principles upon which our country was founded and which 
gave us our freedom and liberty. In our homes and schools, 
we need today less stress upon self-expression and more stress 
upon the fundamental virtues which teach children to obey 
God and His laws, to respect authority, to practice honesty, 
to love truth, justice and virtue. 


Certainly in our schools we must endeavor to make every- 
thing we teach as attractive and interesting as possible. But 
when we make a subject so attractive that we really cease to 
teach it, we are defeating our own purpose. Today when life 
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all about us is so superficial and when the tendency is to 
avoid hard work and to take everything for granted, we 
must be on our guard lest we make the school life of our 
children too easy. It is all very well to talk about interesting 
children, but let us not confuse real education with amusing 
and entertaining children. Our task is to prepare children 
to meet the difficulties of adult life. We can only do this 
by training them in sound habits of industry, exactness, 
thoroughness and self-discipline which will give them the 
power to meet the difficulties and temptations that they will 
encounter when they leave school. 


The consideration of the problem of character formation 
in children suggests the necessity of close and effective 
cooperation between the home and the school. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly the necessity of this cooperation. 
With our late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, we all know that 
the most effective and lasting education is received in a well 
ordered and well disciplined family. The school must do its 
part to promote by every means in its power a wholesome 
and successful family life. There should exist at all times 
a friendly association between the Catholic school and the 
Catholic home. Teachers should know the parents of their 
pupils. They should be familiar with the home life of their 
pupils so that they may deal more sympathetically with them 
and the many problems caused by unsatisfactory home con- 
ditions. Parents should be encouraged to visit the school and 
should always be courteously received. The practice in many 
parishes of having a priest in close contact with the school 
and the home is highly recommended. He can visit the homes 
of careless and indifferent parents and can do much to estab- 
lish an effective relationship between the school and the 
home. Resourceful teachers will find many ways of uniting 
the school to the home. As a matter of fact we should 
consider every one of our pupils as a little missionary who 
brings the influence of the school into his own home and who 
can do much to remind parents and other members of their 
families of their religious obligations. 


School associations which include in their membership the 
parents of pupils should be encouraged. At meetings of such 
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organizations emphasis should be given to the various phases 
of child training within the home—religious, social, physical 
and moral—in order that parents may be assisted in fulfilling 
their sacred responsibilities. 


The nursery of Christian life is the Catholic home. Its 
stronghold is the Catholic school. To form Christian char- 
acter is the mission of the Catholic home and the Catholic 
school. Both exist to preserve and perpetuate the teachings 
of Christ and His Church. Friendly and effective cooperation 
between the Catholic home and the Catholic school will form 
Christian character in boys and girls and will fulfill the divine 
purpose for which both exist—the formation of true and per- 
fect Christians. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


Our obligation as Catholics, as | see it, is to rescue “the forgotten 
truth” from the hands of the Progressives and reestablish it in the 
central place where it logically belongs. The term “Progressive 
Education” should not be used by us, not because it is not an honor- 
able word in itself, but because it has been keeping questionable 
company and has come to mean many things to which we cannot 
subscribe. Nothing in history is or has ever been as progressive as 
Christianity. It is a leaven working in society and gradually trans- 
forming the face of the earth. Our term then should be “Christian 
education,” because that means an education which is based on a 
true and valid concept of human nature and human destiny. Chris- 
tian education is not synonymous with conventional education, for 
Christianity always opposes the killing influence of the letter with 
the life-giving power of the spirit. There are many things in so- 
called Progressive Education which are based on reason and common 
sense, and of course these will naturally be utilized by the Christian 
teacher. We should never raise our eyebrows at methods and devices 
simply because they are new, for the true scribe “brings out of his 
treasure new things and old.” Pope Pius XI advised his priests to 
be “healthily modern” and reminded them that the Church is never 
afraid of progress, especially not scientific progress, as long as it 
is truly scientific. 

By Rey. George Johnson, “Progressive Education,” The Catho- 
lic Educational Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 5 (May, 1940), 
pp. 262-263. : 


THE CATHOLIC WAY IN CHARACTER TRAINING 


WILLIAM A. KELLY 
Fordham University 
New York 


Iprror’s Note: Dr. Kelly describes our ideal, the realization of which de- 
mands the consideration of every teacher engaged in the work of Catholic 
education. In fact, all those engaged in Catholic education have need to evalu- 
ate critically and consistently their participation in the way outlined in this 
paper. An outline or description of an ideal is of little worth if those who 
accept it are not thinking continually in terms of its realization. For instance, 
how should Religion permeate an entire curriculum? What are those factors 
that must be considered in so-called training in Religion? How are moral and 
religious principles acquired that they will direct the conduct of the child? 
These and other questions will suggest themselves to the teachers who con- 
sider “The Catholic Way in Character Training.” 


There is at the present time a great deal of activity in the 
field of education which is directed primarily toward the 
following objectives: (1) The determination of the elements 
which constitute character; (2) The analysis of the proc- 


esses of forming character; (3) The improvement of conduct 
and the prevention of maladjustments. This intensive inter- 
est, study and discussion have been manifested in books, 
articles, addresses and in the theme of many educational 
meetings. However, it is very difficult to appraise the value 
and merit of much of this activity and emphasis. As a result, 
character is rapidly becoming a muddled subject. There are 
many reasons for this. First, too many educationists write 
and speak as if character, as a major objective of education, 
were a twentieth century discovery. Yet there has never been 
a system of education which did not, of its very nature, in- 
clude the formation of character among its objectives, re- 
gardless of how well or how poorly that objective was sought 
or attained. Secondly, while an abundance of literature on 
character is available, there is no fundamental agreement 
concerning what character really is. So it is quite a common 
experience to find definitions of character which are contra- 
dictory. It is possible also to discover that doubtful theories 
and opposing methods have been presented as thorough- 
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going solutions of the vital problem of forming character. 
Thirdly, a most peculiar situation has arisen. Educationists 
are avidly seeking the externals of character, while they 
calmly overlook its essentials. The primary reason for this 
situation is the lack of a clear concept of the end to be 
attained in character training. This, in turn, is due to the 
lack of directive fundamental philosophical principles. 


No one seriously engaged in education doubts in the least 
that if the school is to serve the best interests of mankind, 
then the most essential purpose of all education from the 
kindergarten through the university is to train character. It 
is clearly recognized that the welfare of society, the very 
strength of civilization, rests fundamentally upon the effec- 
tive and enduring character of the individual. This is evident 
from the many present day challenging inquiries into the 
causes for such conditions as delinquency and crime, divorce 
and the broken home, the demoralizing influence of licen- 
tious amusement and of salacious reading materials. In fact, 
the very prevalence of these conditions into which searching 
inquiry is being made constitutes evidence of the fact that 
education is not producing the necessary kind and quality 
of character. Furthermore, the existence of such conditions 
offers proof that education must be something essentially 
more than a few techniques for making a living. 

To be effective in training for character, education must 
impart the principles which are essential for living a life in 
a truly Christian manner. Correct principles form the first 
essential for character training. One whose “life is domi- 
nated by principles” possesses the guide for all living and 
for all conduct. Furthermore, he realizes life’s purpose. 
Faithful adherence to these principles in all of his life’s 
activities results consistently in conduct which is the mark 
of character. Then character is rightly formed when life is 
dominated by correct principles which become sources of 
action in both individual and social phases of life. The abso- 
lute standard for moral conduct and the solid basis for char- 
acter must consist of principles derived from the natural 
moral law and from revelation. These principles are uni- 
versal, permanent, and unchanging truths applied to life. 
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Accidental features of life change. Social customs are vari- 
able, economic conditions alter, levels of culture differ from 
age to age, but the essential nature of mankind, the basis of 
right and wrong, remains always the same. 

The Catholic way of imparting these principles as well as 
supplying guidance in living up to them consists of sys- 
tematic instruction and training in religion so that it will 
function in the life and activities of the individual. This 
means that religion must be not merely a system of truths 
to be learned, but it must also function as a way of life. The 
Catholic way in character training recognizes the futility of 
education without religion. Since ‘only those objectives 
which are consciously sought in education are attained,” the 
way to have the child become Catholic-minded is to create 
motives for Catholic thinking and Catholic action. This 
necessitates the application of the principles of Catholicism 
in all the activities of everyday living. For the Catholic, 
character formation and religious training are essentially 
the same process. There can be no divorce of spiritual inter- 
ests from educational interests. The purpose of character 
training is the perfection of human nature. Hence character 
cannot be something incidental. It must be the culminating 
goal of all education. 


The Catholic way places first things first. It stresses in 
their proper order the spiritual, moral, mental and, wherever 
possible, the physical perfection of man. Hence it offers no 
apology for placing religious and moral training above all 
other objectives. Moreover, the Catholic way is not merely 
secular education plus religion. It is more than that. The 
Catholic way emphasizes the primacy of moral and religious 
principles in a religious atmosphere. Religion permeates the 
entire curriculum. It pervades every subject taught. It pro- 
vides an atmosphere throughout the entire teaching process 
aiming always at the Catholic ideal, ‘‘the formation of the 
supernatural man of character.”’ Even in this materialistic 
world, “It is not ability alone but ability and integrity, not 
cleverness only but cleverness and nobility, not talent alone 
but talent and goodness, not shrewdness only but shrewdness 
and rectitude” which make character. 
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Character formation is not a separate kind of training to 
be given in home-rooms, or in history classes, or in literature 
courses, or in any one place or at any one time in the school 
program. There can be no special course, no standardized 
technique, no educational device by which character can be 
developed. It cannot be formed in the manner so often sug- 
gested by those who undertake to present every significant 
aspect of contemporary culture while entirely avoiding reli- 
gion. Their way is to set up courses of study based upon 
pledges, proverbs, mottoes, upon games, stories, dramatiza- 
tions, and biographies. These they would supplement by 
individual counseling and other guidance devices. Now all of 
these are fine and helpful in their place, but not any one, 
not all together, will suffice. 


Character is formed, as has been pointed out, by the acqui- 
sition of moral and religious principles. These become guides 
for the child as he gathers and organizes his knowledge, as 
he learns to control his attention, as he learns to direct his 
interests and desires to worthy acts, as he formulates his 
judgment and reasons out his decisions. Character is estab- 
lished when principles guide every thought, every act, and 
every feeling. Character training must be an emphasis of all 
training, of all education. The Catholic way insists that the 
school in its instruction, its government, and in all its func- 
tions stress moral and religious principles. 


Hence the intelligent acquisition of correct principles and 
the purposeful control of life according to these principles 
imply a great deal more than a mere matter of educational 
organization, equipment and machinery. From schools which 
are well organized, which are magnificent in so many mate- 
rial ways, come forth multitudes of boys and girls spiritually 
and morally illiterate. Beyond a doubt the chief cause of the 
situation is the fact that present day psychology, which sup- 
plies the background for educational practices and methods, 
has become so saturated with naturalism and materialism 
that it reduces all man’s actions—mental and moral as well 
as bodily—to physical processes. Such psychology rejects 
free will—and along with it, all possibility of morality. Such 
psychology concedes no eternal and immutable standards of 
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right and wrong. Such psychology denies man’s supernatural 
destiny. The Catholic way, on the other hand, offers a definite 
psychology which is in conformity with the purpose and aim 
of man’s existence. It alone considers man in his entirety. 
It considers him as a human being composed of body and soul, 
created in the image and likeness of God, endowed with intel- 
lect and free will, responsible for his actions, destined for 
immortality. As such he has responsibilities to his Creator, 
he has duties to himself, to his fellowman, to the universe. 
Above all he has a soul to save. The means of saving it have 
not been altered by the lapse of time. Such a psychology 
offers a true understanding of the nature of man, and of 
the meaning and purpose of life. 

Character by its very nature includes all the individual’s 
native capacities and his acquired reactions which are inte- 
grated and coordinated under the direction of the intellect 
and the control of the will. The application of principles to 
life presupposes intellect by which the child knows and learns. 
Acting in accord with principles requires will to direct action. 
So, too, will adherence to principles be facilitated by the 
formation of proper habits and by fitting direction of the 
emotions. 

In an age characterized by self-indulgence, self control 
cannot be too early or two strongly inculcated in the child 
if he is to be a force for good in the world. So the Catholic 
way of character training seeks to form self-reliant, self- 
controlled individuals who will have the capacity to assume 
the responsibilities and to fulfill the obligations of life. 

Character can be no better than the ideals cherished. The 
Catholic way has an advantage here, too, for it possesses the 
energizer of all ideals. Religion is the resource rich in ideals, 
supplying the highest motives for acting, furnishing the finest 
examples of morality. The Catholic way bases all ideals upon 
the example of Christ, of Our Lady, and of the saints. The 
example of the saints is of great value and importance 
because they are real heroes of God who have sanctified 
themselves amid difficulties which all human beings are called 
upon to face. They were virtuous in an heroic manner, for 
their lives were reflections of the life and suffering of Christ. 

So, too, the Catholic way strives through resolute prac- 
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tice to inculcate habits which constitute Christian motives. 

Love of God is, of course, the foundation. The ground work 

for real human excellence consists of habits of prudence, 

justice, fortitude and temperance. The Catholic way seeks 

to instill also those fine habits which distinguish a man of 

principles. These include: 

(1) Reverence for self as the temple of the Holy Ghost and 
for fellows as the image and likeness of their Creator. 

(2) Respect for lawful authority and obedience to superiors. 

(3) Dignity of bearing, modesty in manner, charity in 
speech. 

(4) Sense of honor, abhorrence of all smallness and mean- 
ness. 

(5) The angelic virtue of purity of heart, in thought, in 
deed and in mind. 

At a time when a vigorous campaign is being made against 
indecent literature it should be pointed out that the Catholic 
way in character training affords the best opportunity for 
developing habits of reading wisely and well, for information, 
for amusement, for wise use of leisure. It offers the means 
of motivating carefully and guiding competently the child’s 
choice in reading materials, in keeping with his age, interests 
and abilities. Reading tastes are not inborn and natural. 
They are cultivated. The Catholic way encourages reading 
of Catholic literature and literature which is sound, true, and 
morally inspiring. Since the child has a spiritual soul, spir- 
itual reading is essential for his complete development. He 
cannot become Catholic-minded by reading trashy, worth- 
less, and often immoral materials. 

Because Catholic education is based upon a true and sound 
psychology, because it is founded upon truly directive philo- 
sophical principles, it possesses a real capacity to meet any 
and all exigencies and demands of the times with regard to 
character training. The Christian philosophy of life and of 
education alone possesses the remedy most effective against 
modern naturalistic and materialistic thought and action. 
While the world seeks, without avail, a method of character 
training adapted to individual, political and social conditions 
of the day, the Catholic way has the ideal method of all 
times, for it seeks to form ‘“‘Christ in Youth.” 
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DOCTRINE FOR THE TEACHER 


REVEREND JOSEPH L,. LILLY, C.M. 
St. Thomas Seminary 


Denver, Colorado 


[pitor’s Note: This paper was presented by Father Lilly at the Denver 
Kegional Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine on February 
24, 1940, to a group interested in the teaching of the Mass to high school youth. 


THE OFFERTORY OF THE MASS 


It is not my purpose to define the content of the instruc- 
tion to be imparted on one or another of the grade levels; 
neither do I propose to suggest or discuss methods of presen- 
tation. I restrict myself to giving a bit of information, his- 
torical and doctrinal, pertinent to that particular part of 
the Mass Liturgy which is the subject of today’s demonstra- 
tions, THE OFFERTORY OF THE MASS.’ 

The term Offertory in the restricted sense is applied to 
that prayer which is recited immediately before the unveil- 
ing of the chalice. In the wider sense—it is this sense which 
we take here—it is used for all that portion of the Mass 
Liturgy from the end of the Gospel or, when the Credo is 


said, from the end of the Credo to the beginning of the 
Preface. 


In the primitive liturgy the offertory was made up of a 


* The following books from which I have chiefly drawn my information con- 
cerning the Offertory are recommended to the teacher who desires further 
information on the liturgical and doctrinal aspects of the mass: Parsch-Eck- 
hoff: The Liturgy of the Mass (1936); Martindale: The Mind of the Missal 
(1929); Kramp-Miller: The Liturgical Sacrifice of the New Law (1927); 
Graf: The Priest at the Altar (1926); Devine: The Ordinary of the Mass 
(1906) ; O’Brien: History of the Mass (1888). 
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procession in which the faithful came to the altar bearing 
various gifts which were to be used in the actual sacrifice or 
which were set aside for the support of the clergy and the 
assistance of the poor. Included in these offerings besides 
bread and wine were all sorts of articles, serviceable for 
food, clothing, heat or light, and precious metals and stones, 
which could be used in the adornment of the altar or con- 
verted into money for the support of the church.’ These gifts 
were received by the deacon, sometimes by the celebrant, 
bishop or priest, and placed on the offertory table (“prothe- 
sis’), the remnant of which we have in the credence table 
at the present time. 

This presentation of gifts, brought processionally to the 
altar by the faithful, lasted a considerable length of time, and 
consequently in order to aid the people to avoid distractions 
and keep their minds fixed on holy things, a processional 
chant was introduced. It was sung antiphonally by two choirs, 
and since the chant continued during the entire procession, 
a rather lengthy selection, an entire psalm or more, was 
rendered. In the present day liturgy the preliminary antiphon 
is all that remains of the ancient offertory chant. 


From the gifts thus offered the deacon selected the bread 
and wine which were to serve for the sacrifice.’ The rest of 
the gifts were set aside to be distributed in alms to the poor 
and for the support of the clergy. 


This offertory procession was the usage in very ancient 
times, possibly to as early as the second and certainly not 
later than the third century. It gradually fell into disuse, 
and gave place to the present rite." We have a remnant of 


* O’Brien tells an interesting custom which prevailed in England as late as 
the sixteenth century. At the Requiem of the nobility the armour of the de- 
ceased was included in the offertory gifts. At the funeral of Henry VII, his 
mount was brought into the church and presented to the abbots of the 
monastery. 


* Leavened bread was in common use for the Mass until the eleventh century 
when the use of unleavened bread, in closer imitation of our Lord who at the 
Last Supper used unleavened bread, since it was the paschal season. 


*In the present liturgy only a very brief portion of the ancient offertory 
chant is preserved—only the antiphon or a single verse of a psalm. However, 
in the Requiem Mass we have a lengthier offertory with traces of versicles 
and responses in the antiphonal arrangement. 
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the ancient usage in the present day custom of taking up 
the collection at the offertory, and it would be a fine thing 
if we could teach the laity to regard this offering as a gift 
to the Lord for the maintenance of religion and its ministers. 

The origin of the offertory procession has been traced to 
Sts. Peter and John, who, at the direction of our Lord, went 
to prepare the upper chamber for the Last Supper, the first 
Mass.° They undoubtedly carried with them the bread and 
wine together, with whatever else was needed for the sacred 
meal. The continuance of the offertory procession can be 
traced in the first Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians’ 
where we read that the faithful brought with them to the 
Agape food which all shared together at a communal meal. 

When the offertory procession was completed and the 
bread and wine for the sacrifice placed on the altar, the cele- 
brant recited a prayer, usually improvised, called the oratio 
super secreta, i.e., over the gifts segregated or set apart for 
the sacrifice. Here we have the origin of the term secret as 
used in the Mass today. 


THE OFFERTORY IN THE PRESENT DAY LITURGY 


The offertory today consists of a number of fixed prayers, 
part of what is known as the Ordinary of the Mass, and the 
Offertory and Secret (secrets) which change from day to day 
and therefore belong to what is known as the Proper of the 
Mass. The Dominus Vobiscum and the Oremus immediately 
before the offertory versicle are an invitation to the faithful 
to join in the offertory prayers and actions. The Offertory 
consists of a brief prayer, usually in keeping with the spirit 
of the feast, the season or the votive Mass being offered. If 
a Saint is being honored in the Mass, he or she is thought to 
be present and to lead the choir in the chanting of the offer- 
tory. 

The best way to understand and enter into the spirit of 
the Mass is to analyze and study the prayers of the Missal. 
After the chalice is unveiled, while offering the host, the cele- 
brant says: Receive, O Holy Father, omnipotent, eternal 

* Luke, 22:8. 
*I Cor. 11:20ff. 
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God, this spotless victim, which I, thy unworthy servant, 
offer to Thee, My living and true God, for my innumerable 
sins, offenses and negligences, and also for all here present 
and for all faithful Christians living and dead, that for me 
and them it may avail for salvation unto life eternal. 


This prayer obviously is worded in view of the miracle of 
transubstantiation about to be effected, for such words as 
spotless victim are true only of the divine victim of the 
Mass. This prayer designates the actual offerer, to whom the 
oblation is made, what the oblation is, why it is offered and 
for what ultimate purpose. 


THE PREPARATION OF THE WINE AND OFFERING OF THE 
CHALICE 


The symbolic meaning of the mingling of a little water 
with the wine is expressed in the liturgical prayer: O God, 
who has wonderfully established the dignity of human nature 
and hast more wonderfully reformed it; grant that by the 
mystery of this wine and water we may be partakers of His 
divinity who has deigned to become a participant of our 
humanity, Jesus Christ our Lord... . 


Our Lord assumed human nature in order that we may 
become partakers of the divine Nature. The wine symbolizes 
Christ, the water mankind, and for this reason the water is 
blessed whereas the wine is not. As the drops of water, very 
few in comparison with the wine, are merged into the wine, so 
our human nature is, we hope, to be incorporated into Christ. 
Thus the mingling is symbolic of the whole purpose of the 
redemption—the transformation of man’s fallen nature, 
derived from the sinful Adam, into the nature of the second 
Adam, the heavenly Man, Jesus Christ.’ 


The historic reason for the mingling of water with the wine 
is that it was customary in our Lord’s time for the Jews to 


‘In the Mass offered for the living the water symbolizes humanity yet on 
earth and therefore humanity yet capable of sin, and for that reason it is 
blessed, but in the mass of Requiem offered for the faithful departed, it 
symbolizes these holy souls who are confirmed in grace, beyond the possi- 
bility of sin, and accordingly the water is not blessed. 
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do so, and to fail to observe this usage was regarded as a 
breach of etiquette.* 


The prayer which is said while the chalice is being offered 
is as follows: We offer to Thee, O Lord, the chalice of salva- 
tion, beseeching Thy mercy that in the sight of Thy divine 
majesty it may ascend with an odor of sweetness for the 
salvation of ourselves and of the whole world. The plural 
we offer indicates clearly that not only the priest celebrant 
but all the faithful with him, constituting one moral person, 
offer the sacrifice. The purpose of the sacrifice is also more 
comprehensively expressed than in the prayer which accom- 
panies the offering of the host: for the salvation of the whole 
world. The words chalice of salvation obviously look to the 
moment when the substance of the wine will be changed into 
the substance of Christ’s body and blood. 


Now since the best interior dispositions to accompany the 
offering of the sacrifice are those of self-immolation there 
follows a prayer expressive of this idea. Indeed the value 
of the sacrifice as far as the fruit to be derived from it for 
the individual is concerned is largely dependent on such 
interior dispositions as this prayer voices. 


In a spirit of humility and with a contrite heart, (we 
pray), may we be received by Thee, O Lord; and may our 
sacrifice be so offered as to be pleasing to Thee, O Lord God. 

In these words the celebrant, speaking on behalf of all the 
faithful, after the oblation of the bread and wine, offers him- 
self and the faithful to God. 


THE EPIKLESIS 


The next prayer, Come, Sanctifier, almighty, eternal God 
and bless this sacrifice prepared in Thy name, is known as the 
epiklesis. It is an invocation to the Holy Spirit that He may 
descend and consecrate the species of bread and wine. The 
word bless according to liturgists of repute here means to 
consecrate. In the Greek liturgy this invocation to the Holy 


* The Greek liturgy gives a different symbolism of the mingling of wine and 
water. The celebrant pierces the loaves with a tiny lance, and at the same time 
the deacon pours wine and water into the chalice, thus symbolizing the blood 
and water which flowed from the pierced side of Christ. 
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Spirit comes immediately after the consecration, and ex- 
presses the belief of the Orthodox Church that the Holy 
Spirit effects the mysterious change of transubstantiation, 
is the author of Christ’s eucharistic body as He was of His 
human body in the virginal womb of Mary. The gesture of 
the celebrant which accompanies these words is significant. 
He raises his eyes and hands heavenward, then lowering his 
hands he makes the sign of the cross over the oblata as if 
to bring down or rather to symbolize the descent of the Holy 
Spirit. 
THE WASHING OF THE HANDS 


This rite originally had a practical purpose; the celebrant’s 
hands had been soiled by the reception of the many offerings 
of the faithful and thus washing became a practical necessity. 
In the present liturgy, as the prayer and psalm recited indi- 
cate, the rite symbolizes the cleanliness of soul which should 
characterize the celebrant and the lay participants in the 
Holy Sacrifice. 


The prayer Suscipe Sancta Trinitas is unusual in that it is 
addressed to the Most Blessed Trinity. Ordinarily in the 
Mass the prayers are addressed to God the Father. The 
Suscipe gives expression to two new motives for the Mass: 
the memory of Christ and the veneration of the saints. 


THE ORATE FRATRES 


In the Orate Fratres the celebrant asks the congregation 
to pray that his and their sacrifice may be acceptable to God. 
The faithful, speaking through the server, or through the 
deacon and sub-deacon at solemn Mass, pray that God may 
receive the sacrifice at the hands of the celebrant unto His 
own glory and the profit of the whole Church. This prayer 
is obviously to be understood of the priest’s and people’s part 
in the sacrifice, not of the sacrifice in itself, for since its 
victim is the eternal and infinitely well-pleasing Son of God, 
the sacrifice of itself cannot but be pleasing and acceptable 
to God. 


At the Orate Fratres the priest turns for the last time to 
face the congregation until after His communion. The most 
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sacred part of the Mass is at hand, and the celebrant is wholly 
taken up with intimate converse with God and the divine 
victim about to be present on the altar under the eucharistic 
species. 


Then follows the Secret or Secrets which usually direct 
attention to the sacrifice about to be realized. The term does 
not mean that this prayer is recited swb voce, but rather to 
the oblata secreta, that is, the offerings segregated from the 
general gifts and set apart for the eucharistic sacrifice, or 
possibly to the congregatio secreta, that is, the select congre- 
gation as distinct from the congregatio collecta, made up of 
both the catechumens and the faithful. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OFFERTORY 


The Mass is the same as the sacrifice of Calvary except 
that its re-presentation is in an unbloody manner. It, there- 
fore, serves to keep an ever present and vital reality before 
us, the mystery of Calvary, the fact that our Divine Victim 
is “ever living to make intercession for us.”” This He does 
by ever offering to His eternal Father the infinite merits He 
stored up for us by Calvary’s sacrifice. But if we the redeemed 
would effectively partake of the limitless and exhaustless 
reservoir or merits He stored up for us, we must appropriate 
them to ourselves by dying with Christ that we might rise 
with Him to eternal glory. 


Now all this is beautifully symbolized and expressed in 
the offertory of the Mass. The bread and wine we offer repre- 
sent ourselves, our toil and tears, our aspirations and desires, 
our bodies and souls. And on the paten and in the chalice 
with the bread and wine, we put ourselves, and trust that just 
as these elements are going to be transubstantiated, so we, 
our hearts, our minds, our whole lives, will be changed, en- 
nobled, exalted, made Christ-like, become incorporated into 
His mystic body, become victims to be immolated in the 
humble, persevering, submissive and resigned service of our 
Father and Creator. 


* Heb. 7:25. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY 


REVEREND WILLIAM J. FERREE, S.M. 
Pax Romana 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Epitor’s Note: This paper is the report of a special committee that was 
presented to the College Department at the meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association on March 29, 1940. The members of the committee 
were: The Reverend William Cunningham, C.S.C., South Bend, Indiana; 
Rev. Mother Grace C. Dammann, New York, N. Y.; Brother Victor, New 
York, N. Y.; Sister M. Aloysius, Winona, Minn.; Rev. Robert Moore, S.J., 
New York, N. Y.; The Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., Providence, R. I. 


BACKGROUND OF THE REPORT 


This report is the outgrowth of a recommendation made 
last year at the Washington Convention. The paper then 
presented had as its principal purpose to show how much 
Catholic Action depends on the contribution which the col- 
leges and universities must make of it. At the same time, 
it tried to show what an obligation, as a result of this de- 


pendence, rests on the colleges and universities to make their 
contribution. 


Examples were given of efforts by the students themselves 
and by their organizations and agencies, to understand and 
to carry out their part of the university’s contribution; and 
it was proposed that a Committee of this Department of the 
National Catholic Educational Association be appointed to 


report on the same problems from the viewpoint of the pro- 
fessors of the Colleges. 
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This proposal was adopted, and the Committee in question 
herewith submits its report and recommendations. 


THREE GROUPS OF DUTIES 
What Initiative We Have in Each: 


The present duties of our Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties towards Catholic Action fall naturally into three distinct 
groups. The first is a work of research and development. Here 
we of the universities are on our own initiative, for the con- 
stitutive documents of Catholic Action are public property, 
and it is our task to study them, to analyze them, to sys- 
tematize them, to discover what demands they make upon 
our institutions, and what opportunities they reveal. 

The second class of duties can be listed under the heading 
of ‘Preparation of the Student and Alumni Field for the 
Advent of Catholic Action.” This implies that we must study 
critically our methods and our institution to prevent them 
from becoming a hindrance to the development of Catholic 
Action; and, at the same time, we must gradually adapt our 
present aims and methods to those of Catholic Action, with- 
out, however, usurping the name of Catholic Action for any 
organization which does not hold an official mandate from 
its diocesan authorities. Here also it is evident that the col- 
lege and university can work on its own initiative. 

Quite a different state of affairs exists in the third group 
of duties, those relating to the actual establishment of offi- 
cial Catholic Action. Here the initiative rests entirely with 
the diocesan authorities, and the part of the universities and 


colleges is entirely contingent upon the direction given them 
by the hierarchy. 


THE WORK OF RESEARCH 


We will now consider these three groups of duties in detail. 
As a sort of indication of the work of research which has to 
be accomplished by our institutions of higher learning, an 
attempt was made to outline as briefly as possible the theory 
of Catholic Action and then to point out in this outline what 
aspects of Catholic Action may be called new in the history 
of the Church. It is much too long to read here, but mimeo- 
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graphed copies are available for anyone who wishes to write 
to me for one, and some means will be found to publish the 
complete report in one way or another in the event that it 
is too long for publication in the proceedings. Here I will 
report only its main conclusions. 


We cannot claim that at the present time Catholic Action 
is generally well understood in university circles. This can 
hardly be explained adequately in so short a report, yet 
something may be accomplished by making a few statements 
about Catholic Action which are so phrased that anyone who 
has not yet studied the subject thoroughly will want to chal- 
lenge them. Your own reactions then to these statements will 
supply an example of the need that still exists for further 
study. 

SOME FACTS ABOUT CATHOLIC ACTION 
It Is a Definite Organization: 


First of all, it is perfectly legitimate to call Catholic Ac- 
tion an organization, not merely an intensification of Catholic 
life. Perhaps the quickest way to drive this home is to observe 
that Catholic Action is a concrete noun which can be used 
in the plural. It is perfectly all right to speak of ‘‘the Catholic 
Actions” of several dioceses or nations or to write such a 
sentence as this: “The Catholic Actions will each send repre- 
sentatives to Rome.” Of course, this organizational aspect 
is not the whole story, but it is very frequently a major field 
of misunderstanding. 


It Is Distinct from Every Other Organization and Activity: 

Secondly, it is to be noted that Catholic Action is a distinct 
thing. It is different from purely religious action such as reli- 
gious societies, third orders, sodalities, missions. It is dif- 
ferent from works of charity, such as Catholic charities’ 
societies, medical missions, houses of hospitality. It is dif- 
ferent from Catholic socio-economic works, such as Catholic 
credit unions, Catholic cooperative movements, Catholic 
labor unions. 


These groups of activities, especially the first two, are 
called “auxiliaries to Catholic Action,” and Pope Pius XI has 
explained why he gave them this name: First, they corres- 
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pond in their purpose to many of the ends of Catholic Action; 
secondly, they prepare the way for Catholic Action; and 
thirdly, they supply the active elements of Catholic Action. 

Why Is It So Hard to See that Catholic Action Is Some- 
thing Distinct and Different? 

Now many people profess a great difficulty in discovering 
what this neat distinction between Catholic Action and the 
Catholic Activities (auxiliaries) is all about. From the above 
two paragraphs, we can see the cause of their difficulty. For 
there we said that Catholic Action was different from its 
auxiliaries and then gave the reason for their being called 
auxiliaries. Suppose now that we leave out what might be 
called a “middle term” in those two paragraphs and run 
them together somewhat after the fashion that a conclusion 
is drawn from two judgments in syllogism. Then we have a 
statement that Catholic Action is different from its auxiliaries 
because the latter correspond in their purpose to many of the 
ends of Catholic Action, prepare the way for Catholic Action 
and supply the active elements of Catholic Action. To put it 
more briefly still, Catholic Action is different from its aux- 
iliaries because the latter are in many respects just like it. 
You will immediately perceive that this last formulation is 
saved from nonsense only by the phrase “in many respects.” 
And I hope you will perceive also why people who really try 
to understand Catholic Action have a tendency to tear their 
hair when anyone says to them: “Why, Catholic Action is 
only the lay apostolate; only a more intense organization; 
only a more vital Catholic life; only this or only that; or 
only what we have been doing all along.”’ Those who have 
really studied Catholic Action objectively (and not just to 
prove that what they are already doing is it) avoid that word 
“only” like a plague. They must always answer: “It is that, 
indeed, but much more besides.” 


THE “FOUR MARKS” OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


Let us now see in our third observation in this section 
why this must be so. Catholic Action, like the Church, has 
four marks by which it may be known and they must all 
be present together or they do not count: 
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First, it is a work of laymen: “The participation of the 
laity in the Apostolate of the Hierarchy.” Bishops, there- 
fore, have another apostolate, the complete apostolate of 
which Catholic Action is only a participation. The priests 
share this apostolate in a limited way with the bishops, and 
even religious have a different participation in the apostolate 
than that of Catholic Action. 

Secondly, it is an apostolate, and a specific form of the 
apostolate, different from all other forms of lay apostolate 
by being official and universal. 

Thirdly, it is organized in a definite way: Hierarchic, 
Unitary, Concentric. 

Fourthly, it is directly dependent on the Hierarchy which 
retains ultimate and complete authority, not only juridically 
but also practically and effectively. 


WHAT IS CATHOLIC ACTION? 
Now what is Catholic Action? The answer is: Whatever 


possesses all four of these above marks together. And what 
is not Catholic Action? Whatever lacks any one of these 
marks, no matter how many of the others may be present. 


MORE LIGHT ON CATHOLIC ACTION BY SEEING WHAT 
IS NEW IN IT 


These remarks will already make it evident that there is 
a real field of research open for the understanding of Catholic 
Action. We might increase our respect for the difficulty of 
this research by pointing out briefly in what ways Catholic 
Action can claim to be something new in the history of the 
Church, even though many aspects of it are as old as Chris- 
tianity itself. Some of these aspects can be called new in an 
absolute sense; others only in the sense that Catholic Action 
has rediscovered them for our times. 

1. Catholic Action is new in the official apostolic mandate 
which it adds to the general apostolic obligations of Christian 
charity. 


2. Catholic Action is new in the organized technique of 
the apostolate by “‘like by like.” 
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3. Catholic Action is new (in the sense of a rediscovery ) 
in its insistence that the apostolate is an integral part of 
Catholic professional and social life. 


4. Catholic Action is new in the rebirth of an intensely 
dynamic theology and spirituality (cf. Kingship of Christ, 
Mystical Body, etc.) 

5. Catholic Action is new in an almost absolute sense 
in the vastness and effectiveness of the practical solidarity 
at which it aims and which it is capable of bringing about. 


6. Catholic Action is new in the tremendously important 
fact that it adds to our means of forming individual con- 
sciences, new means which are capable of directly forming 
what has been called the “social conscience.” 

7. Catholic Action offers a new and more profound reali- 
zation of the phrase “thinking with the Church” than has 
been possible before its advent. 

8. Catholic Action, by its unitary and concentric organi- 
zation, creates a new Catholic strength on national and inter- 
national levels, precisely those levels from which the power- 
ful modern attacks on Christian civilization have been 
directed. 

9. Catholic Action offers a new solution of the problem 
of the relationship between the spiritual and the temporal 
and a safeguard against confusion between them. It is easy 
to recognize that this difficult relationship is one of the cen- 
tral problems of Christian history. 

10. Catholic Action offers a new means of effectively 
uniting all existing Catholic organizations without absorbing 
or supplanting them or even weakening them in their au- 
tonomy, organization, program or membership. 


All This Shows that Research Is Essential: 


It must be understood that these very brief remarks are 
presented here, not to give an understanding of Catholic 
Action, but only to show that a field exists for a real work 
of research and clarification; and that this work of under- 
standing is worthy of the best intellectual efforts of our insti- 


tutions of higher education and of our university organiza- 
tions. 
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THE WORK OF PREPARATION FOR CATHOLIC ACTION 


Now we can go on to the second group of duties which 
our institutions possess relative to Catholic Action, namely, 
the preparation of the student and alumni fields for the 
advent of Catholic Action. 


This work of preparation, let us recall, can also be under- 
taken on the initiative of our institutions and organizations 
themselves. It is based on a fact that we have already noted, 
namely, that the “auxiliaries of Catholic Action” (in which 
we are already engaged) are in many respects very like 
Catholic Action. Our preparation, therefore, must consist 
first of all of the exploitation and development of such fea- 
tures of our work as exhibit this similarity. At the same time, 
we must criticize carefully our methods and our institutions 
to remove from them all features which may be direct ob- 
stacles to the eventual establishment of Catholic Action. 


Preparation within the University Itself: 


The following points may illustrate some of the fields in 
which this work of preparation must be carried on, first 
within the university itself: 


1. We must discover and remove certain defects of per- 
sonal religious formation in our students: Lack of adequate 
philosophical and theological foundation, failure to apply 
doctrine to life, lack of a sense of the supernatural, a certain 
absorption in their own interests which prevents many very 
capable students from exercising an effective apostolate. 


2. We must discover and remove similar defects of per- 
sonal formation in the cultural and professional field: Ac- 
ceptance of the modern secularistic attitude, sympathy with 
un-Christian social theories, resentment against the “inter- 
ference of religion” in professional or economic fields. 


3. We must develop in the students a real sense of per- 
sonal responsibility towards the university community, for 
it is only through such a sense of responsibility in all its mem- 
bers (professors, students and alumni), that the university 
can keep in touch with the constantly changing demands of 
modern Catholic life. 
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4. We must direct this personal responsibility in our stu- 
dents to a real apostolate within the university itself, first to 
the nominal Catholic students, then to the non-Catholics. 


5. We must transform our alumni organizations and our 
student alumni relations in such a way as to permit them to 
make their full contribution to Catholic Action. 


Preparation in Relation to the Catholic Community: 


But this work of preparation must be directed not only 
towards the university community itself, but also towards 
the contribution which the university must make to the whole 
Catholic community. In this larger field, the following points 
may serve as illustrations: 


1. We must develop a spirit of collaboration which will 
enable both students and alumni (and may I add, professors), 
to rise above all the particularist attitudes which so often 
sacrifice great issues of general Catholic welfare to mistaken 
ideas of personal or institutional or group prestige. Partici- 
pation in the work of diocesan and national centers is an 
aspect of this collaboration which requires an altogether 
special preoccupation. 


2. We must develop a true sense of Christian solidarity, 
a clear perception of the fact that the unity of Catholicity 
exists in its integrity outside and above all the natural and 
legitimate differences that exist in the national, social, pro- 
fessional, or political orders, and that whenever these dif- 
ferences are allowed to weaken Catholic unity and solidarity, 
they are simply misunderstood or exaggerated. 


3. We must develop in our students a sense of intellectual 
responsibility for the whole Catholic movement, not in any 
sense of pride or prestige, but with a real anxiety not to be 
found wanting in their own special field of intellectual work 
and leadership. Nothing is better for this purpose than a 
study of the confidence which our late Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI, so frequently and so explicitly placed in University 
Catholic Action. (See N.C.E.A. Proceedings, 1939, pages 
187 ff.) 


4. We must develop, both in our institutions and in our 
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students a real preoccupation with the fundamental units 
of Christian life: the family, the parish, the diocese. Lip 
service is frequently given to these units, but it is not enough. 
Not even a real effort is enough if it is casual or incidental. 
We must have a real preoccupation—an anxiety—not be 
found wanting. 


Perhaps it would be well to interrupt this rather concen- 
trated exposition with an example. A Bishop of a rural dio- 
cese once told me that the Catholic college in his diocese was 
a distinct liability; it was simply a kind of siphon through 
which the most capable young people were drawn off from 
his diocese and dumped in the larger centers of population 
where “professional opportunities” were supposed to be 
greater. This problem needs only to be stated, to be recog- 
nized as a grave one for any rural diocese which thus finds 
all its lay leadership cut off at the top, yet I wonder how 
many of us, in the ordinary routine of our college adminis- 
tration and instruction, would have got the idea ourselves. 


The problem, if anything, is even more difficult on the 
parish level. Perhaps we would do well to insist to our stu- 
dents on the benefits they derive from the parish, as well as 
on the duties they owe to it. 


5. We must make a constant effort to make the relation 
of clergy and laity as close and fruitful as possible. It is of 
the very essence of Catholic Action, but is nowhere more 
liable to be misunderstood than in intellectual and profes- 
sional circles. 


ALL THIS DEPENDS UPON OUR OWN INITIATIVE 


These scattered suggestions are all that we have time for 
now to show that we have a very broad and fruitful field 
of preparation for Catholic Action which is entirely open to 
our own initiative. In working in this field, however, it is 
important to recognize that we are only preparing for Catho- 
lic Action in the strict sense of the word and so we ought to 
avoid a practice all too common at present of usurping the 
name “Catholic Action” for our activities which are only its 
auxiliaries. 





COLLEGE RELIGION 


THE WORK OF ESTABLISHING CATHOLIC ACTION 


We now come to the final group of duties incumbent upon 
our colleges and universities in relation to Catholic Action: 
those directly associated with its formal establishment. Here 
we no longer work on our own initiative but must hold our- 
selves constantly ready to follow the initiative of the Hier- 
archy, for Catholic Action can never be actually established 
except by the Bishop of the diocese in which the establish- 
ment occurs. This is absolute and final. Our part then is the 
development of a sense of responsibility towards the hier- 
archical direction so that in the inevitable conflict between 
this direction and the difficulties of following it, we do not 
allow these difficulties a sort of habitual right-of-way, an 
attitude which is all too easy in the face of anything requir- 
ing such profound changes in ideas and methods as those 
we have already noted for Catholic Action. 


Two Kinds of Hierarchical Direction: The Primary One. 


The direction of the Hierarchy will be exercised in our 
regard in two ways. First and foremost, it will be exercised 
by our local Ordinary. On this point I recommend to your 
careful attention the paper with which His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Bishop of Concordia, opened the meeting of 
the Secondary School Department of this Convention. Inci- 
dentally, I think I can offer the assurance that the strictures 
which he pronounced at the end of his paper on what had 
been reported to him as efforts to impose a sort of “‘chain- 
store” variety of Catholic Action, do not apply to such an 


effort of understanding and preparation as I have outlined 
in this report. 


On the National Level: A Secondary Form of Hierarchical 
Direction. 


Then secondarily, and on the national level, the direction 
of the Hierarchy will be exercised through the instrument 
which all the Bishops of a country may create for the coordi- 
nation of national Catholic effort. In the United States this 
instrument is the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Perhaps it is useful to note here that the N.C.W.C. consists 
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formally in the hierarchy of the United States, not in the 
group of priests and laymen whom they engage to carry out 
their collective direction. A clear understanding of this fact 
would remove many difficulties that might otherwise arise. 
Moreover, as we have seen above, that one of the principal 
issues of Catholic Action is the great unity and solidarity 
which it gives to Catholic life and effort, we can well imagine 
that such a national center of coordination assumes in the 
system of Catholic Action an extraordinary importance. 

In 1936 the Hierarchy issued a statement in its general 
meeting on Catholic Action and lay groups, which is of par- 
ticular importance in this discussion, particularly at the 
present time when the Bishops have established a National 
Catholic Youth Council in which the Catholic college and 
university students have been assigned a place of their own. 
We cannot possibly go into the details of this establishment 
here. It enters into this report only as an example of hier- 
archical direction towards which we have the duty of being 
sympathetic and which we should examine conscientiously 
despite the difficulties which it entails. I would be the first 
to admit these difficulties and to admit also their gravity. 
Yet, once more, if we concede to those difficulties an auto- 
matic right-of-way under even this secondary and general 
direction of the Hierarchy, we are not only not acting in the 
spirit of Catholic Action, but we are directly going against 
our duty of preparation for it. 


The plan proposed for the organization of the students 
of Catholic colleges will undoubtedly be brought to your 
attention so that we need not consider it here in detail. In 
its general lines, however, it is somewhat as follows: The 
National Catholic Youth Council is set up under the Execu- 
tive Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
It is to comprise two large sections, one of which will be the 
Diocesan Youth Councils and the other the College and 
University Section. This is in keeping with the directions of 
Pope Pius XI, who said that because of the special prob- 
lems and the special importance of the university field, it 
was to be given a special place in the organization of National 
Catholic Action. We need not consider here the further sub- 
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divisions of the diocesan section, but the College and Uni- 
versity Section will be subdivided into a section for the stu- 
dents of Catholic colleges and universities and another for 
the students in non-Catholic institutions. It is with the sec- 
tion for the students of Catholic institutions that we are here 
concerned. The proposed plan for this section calls for a 
National Federation of the student bodies within which all 
present organizations and activities can continue their work 
as in the past. 

Evidently such an arrangement will not be brought about 
overnight, either in its constitution or in its functioning, but 
it is easy to see how it will be in the line of Catholic Action, 
and hence worthy of our sympathetic interest and coopera- 
tion. 

CONCLUSION 


This will conclude our analysis of the exact fields of action 
which are open to our Catholic colleges and universities in 
their preparation for, and acceptance of, Catholic Action, 
and our indication of some of our principal duties in each 
of these fields. Now I would like to make three recommenda- 
tions which I believe will further our correspondence with 
these duties. 


Formal Resolution for This Department: 


The first is a formal resolution which I would like to pre- 
sent to this Department; namely, the setting up of a perma- 
nent “Committee on Catholic Action” within the College 
Department of the National Educational Association to serve 
as an instrument of research for the faculties of our Catholic 
colleges and universities in this most important question of 
their cooperation in Catholic Action. 


Two General Recommendations: 


The other two recommendations are addressed in a general 
way to our college administrations. 

1. The inauguration of a course in Catholic Action in every 
Catholic college to be a real attempt to explain Catholic 
Action after the mind of Pope Pius XI and according to ency- 
clicals and other official documents of the present Pontificate. 
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All too often these so-called “courses in Catholic Action” are 
simply taken from the Professors’ own experience and 
theories, not from Pontifical documents. Evidently the ques- 
tion arises as to who will teach these courses, and with what 
material. If the task of understanding is really a matter of 
serious research, as the first part of this report attempted to 
show, then it is evident that our institutions will not find 
several hundred capable instructors overnight. Here you have 
the reason for the first recommendation—a standing research 
Committee, which by cooperative effort could supply a syl- 
labus for such courses, and adapt them to the immediate 
practical needs of our institutions. The members of the Com- 
mittee insisted especially on two aspects of this adaptation: 
first, the course should be made an organic part of the whole 
program of religious education of the institution, and not just 
put into the curriculum as “another course’’, and, secondly, it 
should be sufficiently flexible to permit adoption both by 
those institutions which require eight semesters of religious 
study from all students, and by those which must content 
themselves with only four semesters. 


2. The designation of at least one of the scholarships al- 
ready being offered in each institution as a “scholarship for 
Catholic Action,” the recipient to be chosen not only for his 
scholastic ability but also, and even primarily, for the evi- 
dences he has given of ability to lead during his high school 
career. The recipient of the scholarship would become the 
Executive Secretary of the Student Council and would have 
as his special duty the fostering of collaboration between the 
campus organizations and whatever diocesan and national 
centers of Catholic Action the Bishops may set up, as well 
as the strengthening of the campus organizations themselves. 
He would be expected to devote to the work of Executive 
Secretary at least the time generally allotted to N.Y.A. stu- 
dents. One or more N.Y.A. students might be assigned to 
him as typists and office clerks. His services to the elected 
student officers would allow them to assume more responsi- 
bility in the accomplishment of their duties. One member of 
the Committee objected to this idea on the ground that such 
a secretary would have to be elected by the student body, not 
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appointed, but in view of the fact that his role would be one 
of service to the elected officers, I believe his status in regard 
to the student organizations would be sufficiently clear. As a 
matter of fact, the student officers might be charged with the 
task of examining the abilities of high-school leaders in the 
vicinity of the college or university, and of recommending 
candidates for such a scholarship. 


LITURGY AND THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 
Let me conclude by saying that while I do not claim the liturgy 


to be capable of solving all difficulties in the teaching of Christian 
doctrine, nor that the catechist should teach only the liturgy, I do 


maintain that the liturgy can help to make Christian doctrine tangible, 
because it uses visible signs to express invisible, spiritual realities. 
The liturgy can help to simplify the truth by unifying it, because the 
liturgy relates the various doctrines to the sacrifice of our Lord 
which is the manifestation of the one fundamental truth: God is 
love. The liturgy can help to produce a lasting effect on the pupil’s 
mind because it is a constant, living repetition of the truth taught. 
It can help to make Christian truth attractive because it is so posi- 
tive, to make it active because it is sacred action, and to produce true 
Catholics by making pupils realize that they are members of Christ 
and brethren of each other. Thus the liturgy by assisting the teacher 
to develop in the child an active, vigorous Christian life, enables him 
to be something more than a mere instructor: it helps him to be in 
a very real sense a father of the child in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

By Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., “Liturgy and the Teaching of 


Religion,” Orate Fratres, Vol. XIV, No. 5 (March 17, 1940), 
199-200. 
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A Catholic has an advantage when he comes to formulate 
the principles for any part of human life. The advantage lies 
in the oneness of the Catholic view of all life. The oneness 
consists of the fact that all of the elements which go to make 
up the universe have been given existence for the supreme 


purpose of glorifying God. Allied to this first purpose, but 
not contrary to it, are secondary purposes which are often 
temporal. These two purposes taken together present the 
unity of purpose of life. We have become accustomed to the 
use of the words “religion” and “philosophy” to express 
this unity, particularly in education. Either term, if correctly 
understood, is adequate, but time has restricted the sense of 
both and they have acquired a connotation which limits their 
use. Philosophy is limited to truths gained through natural 
reason. Religion means revelation. Both terms used together 
may do violence to the idea of unity. Neither term, when 
used to designate a complete set of principles governing any 
human activity, as a college, connotes attention to changes 
which must be made because of temporal circumstances. In 
order to stress the unity and the eternity of the Catholic 
view and to call attention to temporal situations which must 
be attended to if the set of principles are to be practical, we 
employ the term “Catholicity,” and the title of this paper 
thus becomes the CATHOLICITY OF THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
rather than the REticious or the PHtLosopHicaL Basis OF 
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THE CatTHOLic CoLLecE. The term “Catholicity” combines 
both “religion” and ‘“‘philosophy” and adds in proper propor- 
tion such secondary principles as are necessary in the present 
day. It does violence neither to religion or philosophy and 
does give attention to the practical side. 

The basic reason for the existence of a college is the im- 
parting of truth to men who have a capacity for truth. God 
has fashioned human nature a certain way, and human nature 
implies capacity for development of the distinctly human 
traits in human nature as opposed to the traits man holds in 
common with the animals. The word “‘Catholic” college is 
improperly used unless it refers to the school whose first pur- 
pose is the glorification of God. The word “coilege” is im- 
properly used by Catholics unless the school referred to is 
Catholic in the whole and unitary sense of Catholicism. The 
word “college” is improperly used by Catholics if it simply 
implies certain Catholic religion courses and certain Catholic 
religious exercises. The Catholic coilege is Catholic, spelled 
with a big and a small “C.” Otherwise there is no excuse for 
its existence. 

This paper is limited to the Catholic college as distinct 
from the non-Catholic, and is not concerned with individual 
differences between Catholic colleges or with universities. 
The Catholicity of the Catholic college has been the subject 
of many discussions, but the committee which prepared this 
paper hereby attempts a departure in point of view. 

The basis of intellectual education is truth. Truth does not 
eliminate secular truth or accept it half-heartedly. Truth is 
one, whole, entire, eternal whether it is Catholic or non- 
Catholic, temporal or eternal, secular or spiritual. If an event 
has occurred or if a conclusion is right, they can never be 
otherwise. 

The basis of the Catholic college is the same as, but both 
deeper and more extensive than, the basis of any other edu- 
cational system, for it necessarily includes the truths of 
Catholic religion and scholastic philosophy which they do not. 
Catholic education accepts all truths of all secular sciences, 
as well as the truths of philosophy and religion. All truth is 
not explicitly stated in the fields of religion or philosophy, 
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nor in the secular sciences, but all truth is in agreement with 
the religion given us by God. Therefore, it is on the basis of 
whole truth, true religion, and scholastic philosophy, plus 
secular truth as it is discovered, that Catholic education must 
be built, else it is not true education nor is it Catholic. This 
is our departure, that we base education on whole truth. We 
start with truth, which is bigger than philosophy and sister 
to religion, and contrary to neither. We start with truth as 
the central point, and it underlies all that is done on the 
campus. We start with truth, whole, entire, unchanging as 
our goal and, in its pursuit, we find common cause with all 
true scholars though they be of other religious or philosoph- 
ical belief. 


Many times in the past the subject of making the Catholic 
college Catholic has been discussed and practiced in terms of 
grafting, grafting Catholic religion and philosophy onto sec- 
ular education to make it Catholic. This implies bending and 
compromise. If we start with truth in our effort to make the 
Catholic college Catholic we shall be saved from the extremes 
of experimentalism and dogmatism. Taking truth as the 
perfect end of Catholic education, we must then find the 
perfect means. An abundance of specific means has not been 
suggested. 


Religious arrangements are to be an integral part of the 
Catholic college, not grafted to the curriculum or to extra- 
curricular activities. The Catholic college is not a typical 
American college with a Catholic chapel added. The religious 
arrangements of the Catholic college may include the chapel, 
the retreats, sodality, standardized prayer before class and 
faculty meetings, a solid student counselling program, an 
able, energetic, not over-worked chaplain, and all of the reli- 
gious equipment found on the campus, and the events and 
sermons which occur during a normal school year. The cru- 
cifix should not be the last thing added to the class room. 
The library should not be a typical college library plus a 
Catholic book list. The counselling program of the Catholic 
college will not be a typical college program with religion 
added, but a twenty-four hour service conducted by trained 
experienced specialists. The chaplain will be neither a super- 
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annuated pastor or a newly ordained waiting for a parish, 
but a vigorous, experienced man who was trained for the job, 
with enough time to do it. 


The chapel should be readily accessible, large enough com- 
fortably to seat all who are expected to attend, reasonably 
cool and warm as the weather dictates, and at least up to 
reasonably good taste in its architecture and in its interior 
in the matter of paintings, statues, lighting and decoration. 
Better have no statues anywhere about the college, better 
have no pictures, than to have artistically bad ones. The 
music, the organ upon which it is played, the singing, cer- 
tainly should do honor to God rather than annoy the con- 
gregation. It might be interesting to see the report of a 
Catholic investigator sent out by a Catholic educational 
accrediting agency, on the condition of the vestments in the 
chapel of many Catholic colleges. The religious program of 
a college is also concerned with the number of religious ex- 
ercises, their duration, the time of day they are held, whether 
they are compulsory, how well they are attended. The re- 
ligious program of a college must ingrain religion in the lives 
of its students. Past efforts have produced some insincere, 
biased, unbalanced Catholics. Religion properly placed in 
college will not do this. 


A second means to Catholicity in the Catholic college is 
through its faculty. The faculty should consist of lay and re- 
ligious, but that is not enough. The teachers, lay and re- 
ligious, in the Catholic college must be trained in a system in 
which whole truth is the core. There is relatively little Cath- 
olic coloring in the field of natural sciences, though there is 
scientific truth there. Truth is truth in secular science only 
when acceptable to the standards of right reason and revela- 
tion. We will not have teachers able to teach all fields of 
secular truth in the light of reason and revelation until we 
develop the facilities to train them. Many who are teaching in 
Catholic colleges today had their own undergraduate or grad- 
uate training in schools in which the standards of right rea- 
son, revelation and experience were twisted, neglected or 
denied. Not having had the Catholic point of view in their 
own training their teaching is apt to be secular plus Catholic 
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enthusiasm. The teacher in the Catholic college today has 
either to differentiate for his students between the conclu- 
sions of certain natural scientists and the Catholic point of 
view or to graft the Catholic point of view to that of the 
sciences. The average undergraduate student is not sufficiently 
experienced to make his own decision. Furthermore, we do 
not have a great array of teachers able to follow the middle 
course between the extremes of laxity and over-cautiousness 
in their efforts to set the student right. Without Catholic 
training a teacher simply cannot give the full true Catholic 
view in the natural sciences. 

Catholic teachers must actually correlate their own secular 
subject matter to Catholic principles, and do this naturally 
and without show or infringement on the fields of other 
teachers. This means that teachers must teach their subjects 
in terms of philosophy. More important is it to get the phil- 
osophy teacher to teach his subject in terms of its applica- 
bility through the entire curriculum. For example, the phil- 
osophy professor in his discussion of freedom must define it 
in such way that it can be understood by the students of all 
other branches of the curriculum, that all may know that 
the end of truth marks the limit of liberty. He must explain 
it so that extreme freedom or license means expressionism or 
progressive education to the education student; means ration- 
alism or voluntarism to the psychologist; means naturalism 
or rationalism to the philosopher; means J/aissez-faire or 
“rugged individualism” to the economist; so that it means 
totalitarianism to the power politician. Erroneous thinking, 
and thinking in the field of error, have led to these mistakes. 
Truth permits experimentation in things uncertain while it 
demands acceptance of defined dogma. The professor of 
science who is dogmatic is as un-Catholic as the religion 
teacher who doesn’t know his dogma. Without the guidance 
which whole truth gives, too much is made of the means and 
not enough of the end, too much of the mechanics of educat- 
ing and not enough of the effect on immortal souls. 


The ideal situation in the faculty of the Catholic college 
is that in which all of the teachers are Catholic. Catholic 
colleges usually have attracted the highest types of non-Cath- 
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olic teachers, and probably will continue to employ some of 
them in certain fields. The non-Catholic cannot advise or 
counsel students according to our way of thinking. He cannot 
handle a subject which is distinctly Catholic. In the field of 
athletics, because of the peculiar connecticn between the 
coach and students in the men’s college, the coach should be 
a Catholic. The teacher in the Catholic college who has grown 
up in the feeling and tradition of the Church, should be able 
to teach in Catholic terms without “stretching” to do so. The 
teacher who is either not Catholic enough or too Catholic 
should be only tolerated in the Catholic College. It is im- 
portant that religious superiors use the utmost discretion in 
selecting whom they shall send for higher education and 
where they shall send them. Catholicism in the Catholic Col- 
lege requires a wide spread to include whole truth. Can we 
afford to endanger this Catholicism by faculties not Catholic 
in constitution, training, teaching? 


Administrators of Catholic colleges must have a clear and 
constant understanding of the basic fact of truth as the cen- 
tral point of all true education and of the tremendous job that 
Catholic education has to rectify the natural sciences and all 
other knowledge on this basis of truth. This means that Cath- 
olic administrators must understand the Catholic philosophy 
of life and living, must appreciate the role of reason, revela- 
tion and Catholic educational experience and keep these be- 
fore themselves and their faculty. In other words, Catholic 
colleges cannot measure their Catholicity by the number of 
hours offered in the departments of philosophy or religion, 
but by the broad understanding that whole truth, religious, 
philosophical and secular, is not the basis of but is Catholic 
education. 


There is a right and a wrong in the evaluation of credits 
for admission, in grading and in the granting of degrees, for 
there is an ethics in education just as truly as there is an 
ethics in business. The law of justice is fairly definite, and 
thus it would take an exceptional reason to justify an unusual 
practice in any college. Since no man is a just judge of his 
own case, heads of Catholic colleges must be conscious of the 
freedom they take and allow “for the love of God”. This will 
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be true in the curriculum, in extra-curricular activities, in 
the recruitment of students, and in the professional and busi- 
ness dealings that the college has with its own employees and 
the general public. No college can hope to be successful in 
developing the habit of observance of God’s Law in its stu- 
dents if it handles that Law recklessly in its own affairs with 
these very students or their parents, with its faculty, with its 
service employees or with the general public. 

Catholic College education runs logically to liberal educa- 
tion rather than to vocational. It runs logically to whole truth, 
in which there is a proper appreciation of the fitness of things, 
in which right reason, revelation and Catholic educational 
experience have replaced whims. Man has distinctly human 
qualities, reason and will, and these call, first, for liberal edu- 
cation instead of vocational. Vocational education is for the 
purpose of making a living. If this is all a college does, then 
its graduates are ruled throughout life by making a living, 
and man becomes no better than the animal, which is ruled 
by his animal nature all the time, which too makes a living. 
The human must develop along distinctly human lines, and 


the truly liberal college based on truth alone has the best 
chance to guide him. 


Catholicism is a culture, not just a cult or not just a creed. 
Thus the curriculum and the activities of the true Catholic 
college will be introduced on the basis of their addition to 
Catholic culture and not simply because they are currently 
popular. They will be added because they complete the pro- 
gram of each particular college. They will be added because 
they promote the development of “man, whole and entire, 
soul united to body” toward orderly temporal existence cor- 
related to eternal happiness. 


Any and every subject is permissable somewhere in a Cath- 
olic College curriculum so long as it concerns truth. Yet, not 
every subject is to be introduced into the curriculum of every 
college. You will offer only those courses which complete your 
program, and your program must be planned in consideration 
of your clientele and the glorification of God. Your program 
will not be too much for your facilities or too ambitious for 
your staff. The subjects which the curriculum of a Catholic 
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college may include will not be selected alone because they 
are “correct”, or because they lead to a “job”, but because 
they lead toward a balanced life. A balanced life is one in 
which there is order, in which the fitness of things is appre- 
ciated, in which the physical, intellectual, spiritual and social 
growth are proportionate. 

The requirements in a Catholic college must show beyond 
all doubt, that the college is Catholic. If a course in Art Sur- 
vey is required for graduation, it certainly will include not 
only the Christian principles of art, but also their liturgical 
application through the ages. The ideal for a science major 
would be a good stiff course in Cosmology. The Social Science 
Department must require Social Ethics of its majors and 
should start out with a principles’ course in Sociology given 
by a Catholic trained, Catholic teacher, with a good basis of 
Catholicity under it. If you require the History of European 
Civilization, it should include Church History. 

Extra-curricular activities are to be chosen and pursued ac- 
cording to their intrinsic and relative worth. Questions imme- 
diately present themselves to administrators: will you have 
a certain activity or not; under what auspices or conditions 
it will operate—thus, how will your journalistic activities 
contribute to the Catholic way of life: will you have dances, 
and shall they be on or off campus, open or closed? How ex- 
tensive an athletic program? Extra-curricular activities must 
include continuous effort to lead students voluntarily and 
consistently to habitual modesty in conduct; in courtesy, in 
a reasonable Christian attitude toward moderate relations in 
the pleasures of life, as smoking, drinking, dancing; in par- 
ticipation in good order on and off campus. Extra-curricular, 
like curricular, activities should point toward balanced life, 
toward the glorification of God. 

Preparation for complete living includes preparation for 
civic living; political, community, church, economic, social. 
To the student must be brought home the fact that adult life 
is organized on a parish basis. The faculty of a Catholic col- 
lege is not organized as a parish, seldom sees things from a 
parish point of view, and must make a determined effort to 
do so. We must remember that no matter what phases of 
local, national or international public life our students engage 
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in they still must live as members of the basic unit of Cath- 
olic life, the parish. 

Catholic training is sometimes interpreted as snobbishness. 
In reality, graduates often are reticent to take the lead in 
public affairs or they fail to appreciate their power and obli- 
gation to lead. The cause may be their unwillingness to risk 
burdening the Church with criticism in case of their failure, 
or it may be that the college has failed to put over to them 
the understanding of the purpose of Christian education, the 
training of youth for participation in life, not the training of 
hermits. The Catholic college will not be satisfied until its 
graduates are outstanding in orderly public life, because the 
Catholic college has available for its use the greatest stimu- 
lation, the most effective means and the most solid founda- 
tion. The ultimate goal of salvation is no excuse for laziness 
in pressing temporal needs. Healthy and wholesome partici- 
pation in curricular and extra-curricular activities under Cath- 
olic inspiration, within the limits set by a student’s abilities, 
time and other considerations of local importance, should 
have the effect of decreasing apparent smugness in graduates 
and leading to active participation in public life by the aver- 
age Catholic. 

This short paper has barely scratched the surface of a big 
subject which, at this stage of the development of Catholic 
education in America, should have constant attention. We 
Catholics boast that we alone have full truth in education. 
If we have we should lead, not follow. We should not have to 
ape secular vocationalism or curricular and extra-curricular 
offerings. We fail to train our teachers after our own way of 
thinking. We fail to direct our students effectively toward 
their social responsibilities. We make the mistake of basing 
intelligence on goodness rather than truth. Catholicism de- 
mands high goals, unworthy of the Church unless they are 
truly and fully Catholic, the highest possible. We do most for 
the Church if we strive for them. We Catholic colleges regis- 
ter our greatest triumphs as we direct our efforts toward them. 
Catholic colleges have an undeniable claim to Catholicity 
only as they “place all things in their proper order and con- 


trol them with a measure of control proportioned to the end 
in view”. 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


THE CO-ORDINATION OF THE VACATION SCHOOL 
AND YEAR ROUND RELIGIOUS PROGRAM 


SISTER MARY PRESENTINA, O.S.F. 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


Baker, Oregon 


Kprror’s Note: This paper was presented by the author at the Regional 
Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine that met in Portland, 
Oregon. April 6-8, 1940. 


Experience shows that adequate religious training of Cath- 
olic elementary-school children’ not attending Catholic 
schools can be provided with very good results by the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine through the co-ordination 
of the vacation school and the year round religious program. 
For the purpose of our discussion, let us define the co-ordi- 
nation of the vacation school and the year round religious 
program as the regulation and combination of these programs 
in such a manner as to result in the achievement of a com- 
mon objective. Note well: Co-ordination demands a smooth 
working together for a common end or purpose, and this pur- 
pose is attained harmoniously—not in confusion, but in order 
and in normal sequence. 


The title of this paper is rather intriguing. At first reading 
it sound innocuous: the co-ordination of the vacation school 
and the year round religious program; second thought, how- 
ever, shows that the phrase “‘year round religious program”’ 
is far more embracing than the more commonly used expres- 
sion “year round instruction classes”. A little time spent in 
reviewing the meaning of these terms will do much to give us 
a common ground for discussion. First, what is the religious 
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vacation school? It is a summer program of religious educa- 
tion for children not attending Catholic schools. It is gen- 
erally given in the forenoons only, comprises ordinarily three 
hours a day, five days a week for four weeks, i.e., sixty hours 
of organized religious education. Sometimes classes are held 
all day for two weeks, an aggregate of sixty hours. 

The year round religious program may be more varied. 
According to circumstances it may include one, all or several 
of these activities: 


1. Sunday school or weekday classes for thirty weeks, from 
September or October to May. 


2. Home Directed Study or Correspondence Classes in 
religion for children unable to attend the year round instruc- 
tion classes regularly, in which the subject matter corres- 
ponds to that of the Sunday School or weekday classes. It is 
to be noted, however, that attendance at class is encouraged 
as often as possible, but when not possible, the parents super- 
vise the class in the home. 

3. The practice of religion in the home is an important 
phase of the year round religious program. Here the parents 
play the important role. Episcopal and clerical effort com- 
bined serve as the inspiration to the parents who are actively 
engaged in establishing Christ as the real and accepted Head 
of their home. 

4. Regular home study periods of religion as part of the 
daily routine for all the children attending the grade or high 
school. 

Occasionally, the reasons for the existence of the vacation 
school in parishes and missions where weekly school year 
classes are held are questioned. Likewise the necessity for the 
school year instruction classes is brought under fire. 

A study of conditions as they exist in the major portion of 
this Ecclesiastical Province, composed of eight dioceses and 
extending over four states and one territory, will soon dispel 
any doubts as to the need for both the vacation school and 
the year round instruction classes. While the area of these 
dioceses is extensive the Catholic population is very small. In 
one diocese of the Northwest, statistics from the 1939 Cath- 
olic Directory show that there is but one Catholic to every 
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six square miles, while the average territory for each priest 
within that same diocese is 2,310 square miles. Averages vary 
in the seven dioceses of the Northwest from these figures to 
three Catholics per square mile and to 1,300 square miles of 
territory for each priest. Conditions necessitate very small 
parishes scattered over widely separated areas. Both priests 
and people must travel great distances for Mass, while not 
a few people live in isolated districts and have but little 
opportunity to attend divine services. All who have worked 
in this field know the unsatisfactory results on the whole of 
the school year instruction classes, operating alone without 
the clinching effect of the Religious Vacation School or the 
stimulating influence of religion in the home. The lack of 
adequate time for class work constitutes the first big draw- 
back to unqualified success. One or two classes a week are 
insufficient to help form the true and perfect Christian. Then, 
too, in missions where the Religion classes are held after the 
Sunday Mass, the time for instruction is frequently curtailed. 
Weather conditions, bad roads and the demand for dismissal 
of children on the part of waiting families or of the pastor 
who must binate at a mission some fifty miles away are 
determining factors that cannot be ignored. 


The next big obstacle is found in the scattered situation 
of the parishes in the Northwest, naturally resulting in 
irregular attendance. In some cases home directed study 
courses and correspondence programs help to offset the 
effects of this problem, but chores in the dairies, ranches, 
orchards, farms and camps of this region make regular sys- 
tematic religious instruction generally difficult. 


The objectives of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
is the same as that of the Catholic school—the formation of 
the supernatural man who thinks, judges and acts constantly 
and consistently with right reason. There is a vast difference, 
however, in the time available to these two agencies for the 
attainment of this objective. How is this problem handled? 
In practice the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine of the 
Diocese of Baker City apportions the content matter for 
each grade into two divisions, the first part for study and 
mastery during the school year, the second part or approxi- 
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mate half for study and mastery during the religious vacation 
school. For example, during the vacation of 1939, 54 Sisters 
aided by 80 lay Catechists conducted 25 religious vacation 
schools for 1,036 children scattered over an area of more than 
6,800 square miles. During this year, 1939-1940, 188 lay 
Catechists and sixteen Sisters continue the work of the 1939 
religious vacation school and incidentally lay the foundation 
for the 1940 Summer School. 

Despite the fact that children rejoice at the closing day 
exercises of the public schools, they are happy to attend the 
religious vacation school. It has a mighty scope; it supple- 
ments, completes and co-ordinates the work of the school 
year. Explanations arouse interest; attractive exercises 
assure proper assimilation, and timely motivation results in 
the application of the truths learned to every day life. 


Its diversified program dispels monotony through activities 
closely correlated and making for solid integration. The story 
hour, picture study, color period, study of the liturgy and 
practices, all show another facet of the topic presented in 
the Christian doctrine period. Thus the religious vacation 
school program is an enriched program. Every instrument of 
teaching is employed to integrate the child’s plan of life and 
to elevate it to the supernatural plane. In 60 hours of con- 
centrated effort on the part of pastors, Sisters, parents, chil- 
dren and catechists, the religious vacation school gloriously 
climaxes the work begun in the school year classes. In it reli- 
gion is vitalized, not galvanized. 

The question is sometimes asked, ‘‘Why is not the vacation 
school enough?” First, without the year round instruction 
classes the work of religious vacation school would soon be 
forgotten. In order that lessons may be retained, spaced 
learning is necessary. The year round instruction classes 
provide the opportunity for impressing the child with the 
idea that religion is a 365 days a year affair. 

How may we best succeed in making true and perfect 
Christians of the children in our Confraternity classes? 

1. Every system of education is based on a philosophy 
of life. The answers to such basic questions as ‘What is a 
child? Whence did he come? Whither is he going?” furnish 
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the motivating forces for those engaged in Confraternity 
activities. Simply we say, “Man is a creature of God. He 
came from God as his first cause. He shall return to God to 
be happy with Him for all eternity on the sole condition of 
love and service. Christ, the Son of God, redeemed man.” 
Viewed in this light, the child in our Confraternity classes 
takes on new dignity: he is a child of God, destined for 
eternal happiness with God. In this same light the catechist, 
too, assumes a new role, that of a co-laborer with Christ in 
the teaching Church, directing, guardian-angel-like, the little 
ones to Him Who said “Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not; for of such is the Kingdom 
of God” (Mark 10:14). What should be our reactions, when 
we see a ragged, little snub-nosed urchin squirming in the 
seat before us? Do we look beyond that mischievous little 
face and see the soul created by God the Father, redeemed 
by His only-begotten Son and sanctified by the Holy Ghost? 
We should see in the ragged little snub-nosed urchin a child 
of God. 


2. Christ is the focal point about which all Christian teach- 


ing revolves. That, of course, makes it Christocentric. Trans- 
lated into home and classroom activities by Christ-like lead- 
ers, it produces living Christocrats of the boys and girls 
fortunate enough to come within its influence. Idealistic? 
yes; but challenging, too. 


3. There should be co-ordination between the school year 
classes and the religious vacation school classes. Where 
teachers are given the Catechism at the beginning of the 
school year classes and cryptically told to teach it, and where 
the program of the religious vacation school meets a like fate, 
the possibility is that every teacher begins with the first 
page of the book, teaching as much as she can get in for the 
time being, without any idea of the child’s apperceptive basis 
or of the lessons that are to follow as a normal sequence in 
the next grade. This is not an exaggeration. Without a defi- 
nite program no one knows what has been taught before, 
and no one knows what should be taught now. A progressive 
and cumulative course of studies likewise undermines the 
excuses for non-attendance. A well-balanced program is 
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absolutely essential if co-ordination is to result. The Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, National Center, has such a 
program for both the School Year Religious Instruction 
classes and the Vacation Schools, covering grades from one 
to eight. 

This is a large order, but not beyond realization where 
team work exists. Not only must the professional catechist 
appreciate the high ideals that actuate the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, but so also must every director, every 
teacher, lay and religious, and every parent. Before reporting 
for duty teachers should know beforehand the program for 
the school. Co-ordination demands intelligent service. 


Lay catechists must be trained. Courses in methods of 
teaching, content matter and the Confraternity program are 
necessary. Courses for parents to teach them their responsi- 
bility to their children are necessary. When parents realize 
that it is their duty to teach their own children, that priests 
and Sisters and catechists are mere helpers in this task, 
much will have been accomplished. However, in passing let 
us say that it is far from sufficient for parents to realize that 
responsibility alone; they must also know how to teach reli- 
gion and how to study with their children in the home. 

A precis of a course of this kind for parents brings out the 
following high lights. The religious education of a child 
begins the very first day of its life when the mother traces 
on the tiny forehead the Sign of the Cross with her thumb at 
the same time that she gives her baby its first maternal 
caress. This sealing of the infant with the sign of its salva- 
tion should be included in and become part of the routine 
care of the child so that each day will see the oft-repeated 
consecration of the little one to Christ. 

Children a few months old crave muscular activity. 
Mothers and fathers are encouraged to satisfy this natural 
tendency by gently guiding the little hand in making the 
large Sign of the Cross. 

The child’s innate love of color is used in introducing it, 
even in cradle days, to religious truths through the medium of 
colored pictures. When a toddler able to speak lisps, “Our 
Mother in heaven,” while pointing to a Madonna, or says, 
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“Poor Jesus” when he beholds the crucifix, who dares to say 
that religion is too deep for baby minds? “Out of the mouth 
of infants and of sucklings thou hast perfected praise” (Ps. 
8:3). Why then our tardiness in leading the little ones to 
Christ? — 

Parents, too, are often harassed at the child’s insisten 
“Tell it again,” after an hour with Cinderella or Little Red 
Riding Hood. How they welcome the thought of a change! 
This parental problem, created by the child’s natural love 
for a good story, can be utilized to great advantage in the 
teaching of religion. Show the parents and teachers, too, for 
that matter, the unfathomable fund of stories at their com- 
mand—the stories of the Old and New Testaments; for 
example, the grandest story ever told is none other than that 
of Creation; the sweetest story ever told brings us the sweet 
Babe of Bethlehem; the saddest story ever heard narrates 
Christ’s sufferings and death; while the most triumphant 


story in the history of the world is that of the first Easter 
morn. 


Added zest and enthusiasm are displayed in this work 
when a report for parents on the religious development of 
their infant children is presented. We record the child’s first 
word, the date of the appearance of his first tooth and step, 
his age when he relishes his first potato. Why not then keep 
a record showing the age at which he first recognizes the 
picture of Our Lady as his Mother in heaven, and the age 
at which he was able to bless himself? And who will deny 
that it is fascinating to observe the baby’s spiritual develop- 
ment along with his physical growth? 

The vacation school and the year round instruction classes 
co-ordinate with the lessons studied at home when the par- 
ents interest themselves in the child’s progress. What did 
you learn in Sunday School today? Tell me what Father 
preached about in church this morning. What color vestment 
did Father wear at Mass? What was the Gospel of today’s 
Mass? What is your next lesson? are questions that tie or 
co-ordinate these various religious agencies into harmonious 
action for the child’s good. Where children must receive the 
greater part of their formal religious instruction through the 
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home directed study courses, it is imperative that the parents 
supervise the study thoroughly and regularly, not as an 
activity for leisure time but as a sacred duty from which there 
is no excuse. 

We have idealized; now let us come back to earth. What is 
demanded of us if this dream is to come true? Prayer and 
work, study and preparation. But study and preparation 
and work, without study of self and self-sanctification, are 
futile in any soul endeavor. What we are in our own lives 
outscreams by far what we say. Our deeds shout our convic- 
tions in such loud tones that our words are silenced before 
they fall from our lips. In the words of St. Chrysostum: 
Words would not be necessary at all if our own lives illumi- 
nated the world with the light of their sanctity. To sum- 
marize: Be a Christocrat yourself in order the better to form 
Christ in the souls of others; know the Confraternity and its 
far-reaching fields; study its programs, national, diocesan 
and local; prepare yourself as a professional for whatever 
activity you are engaged in or assigned to, and lastly, throw 
yourself into the work wholeheartedly, disinterestedly, in 
the name of Christ, Who came to bring fire to the earth and 
Who relies on us to fulfill His Will that the fire of His love 
be enkindled in the hearts of little children unable to come 
to Him through the Catholic school. Your reaction: Lord, 
that I may see. Your resolution: To follow whithersoever 
He goes. Your strength: The Christ of Palestine, trudging 
the hillsides and byways in quest of souls. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


We always have to avoid the temptation of taking it for granted 
that, because we have the Truth, we know how to make the Truth 
work. Pedagogically we shall always have a lot to learn and edu- 
cational science will always have a lot to teach us. 


By Rev. George Johnson, “Progressive Education,” The Catho- 
lic Educational Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 5 (May, 1940), 
p. 263. 





THE USE OF THE QUESTION BOX IN CONFRA- 
TERNITY WORK 


A SUPPLEMENTARY ACTIVITY FOR PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


REVEREND JOHN BURNS 
Sulpician Seminary 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


The question mark might well serve as a symbol for the 
high school age. There is no limit to the questions proposed 
by the high school pupil. Why not use this characteristic of 
the adolescent in Confraternity work? The writer would like 
to record a few experiences he has had in dealing with a 
weekly class of Catholic boys and girls, students in junior 


public high schools. 


After using the question box method in my course, I find 
that the question box is a most useful means to arouse inter- 
est in the subject under discussion as well as to introduce 
subjects correlated with it or to deal with any problems 
confronting the students. The question box, furthermore, 
stimulates original thinking because the student learns that 
by furnishing the questions and attempting to answer them, 
he is an active, the active participant in the classroom. 
Finally, the question box serves as a shield for the backward 
student who otherwise would refrain from asking an oral 
question because of shyness or of fear that he might be 
laughed at for asking an absurd or too easy a question. 

However, the question box must be regarded not as an 
end in itself but rather as a means to an end. For instance, 
with the help of the question box the class can be converted 
into a discussion club with the teacher acting as arbiter and 
a final court of appeal. Thus religion will be treated as a 
life to be lived. 
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To illustrate, I shall here quote some of the questions 
asked concerning the Precepts of the Church. About the 
First Precept these were some of the questions asked: How 
were the Holydays chosen? Why these particular days? What 
is the correct way to assist at Mass? Is it all right for Catholic 
pupils to read the Bible in the public school? Why, when and 
where did the Greek Church fall into schism? 

The Second Precept occasioned the following questions: 
When will the next day of fast and abstinence occur? How 
and why were those days chosen? Is one bound to fast if the 
fast day falls on Sunday? 

About the Third Precept: Why is it appropriate to con- 
fess at Easter? Why must one be contrite when the priest 
absolves? How can I explain to a non-Catholic about Con- 
fession? If I have no mortal sin, must I go to confession any- 
way? Why do we Catholics maintain that Protestant minis- 
ters cannot absolve from sin in confession? Have the Greek 
priests the power of absolving? What does the priest say 
when he absolves? When the pupils heard the translation of 


the absolution formula, their eyes literally popped out with 
the thrill. 


These questions were discussed regarding the Fourth 
Precept: What funny feeling do you get inside of you when 
you receive Holy Communion? Why is Easter appropriate 
for annual Communion? Why do we call it by the name 
“Easter Duty”? What does the priest say when he distributes 
the Holy Communion? Again, the students came to learn in 
their own language, as in the case of the absolution formula, 
the beautiful prayer at Communion time. 

The following question brought forth the most unexpected 
answer of the whole course: Is it allowed to receive Holy 
Communion in a non-Catholic church? The class was agreed 
that it was not permissible to do so for very obvious reasons. 
Then one girl of about fifteen years raised her hand and said 
that she thought it was all right to do so and that she and 
several other Catholic girls and boys had been doing so for 
the past few months. This situation called for personal guid- 
ance. It is such a situation that makes us realize that a course 
in Religion should be about sixty per cent teaching of reli- 
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gion and the remaining forty per cent should be personal 
direction. 

The Fifth Precept brought this question, typical not only 
of the students but of their elders at home: Where does all 
the church money go? I dare say that few if any of the stu- 
dents would have presented such a question orally before 
the class, but the question box made it easy to submit it in 
written form. The students on being challenged with this 
question, immediately named a score of objects that called 
for some kind of financial outlay. 

One student wrote: Does the Church have to pay taxes? 
Several of the students came to know for the first time that 
religious institutions are exempt from taxes on the ground 
that Religion is considered a factor making for the common 
good. 

No little discussion was spent on the Sixth Precept, and 
the questions presented would be sufficient material for a 
professor of theology to lecture on for a year. To give but 
a few of the questions: May a girl marry a boy whom her 
parents legally adopted? May a convert marry at a nuptial 
Mass? If a man divorced his wife, might the woman still 
receive the sacraments? What is the result of a civil divorce? 
Can a Sister be dispensed from her vows and then marry? 
How old must one be to marry? Before I marry, must I get 
my parent’s consent and approval? What are the chief prob- 
lems facing the Church in regard to marriage? 

It does not require much effort to make the question box 
a very efficacious means of teaching. The students on their 
own initiative propose life situations for practical discussion. 
Our young people are never satisfied with mere theoretical 
knowledge. They realize that life calls for action; yet this 
action must be directed, and who is better equipped for this 
direction than a teacher of religion? Thus the question box 
encourages personal relations between the student and 
teacher and adds a genuine joy to the teaching of Religion. 





New Books in Review 


Church History. A Religion Text for Eighth Grade. By 
Rev. Wm. L. Newton and Ellamay Horan. New York: Wil- 
liam H. Sadlier, Inc., 1940. Pp. 256. Price 48c list, 36c net. 


Like the volumes Old Testament History and New Testa- 
ment History reviewed in the June issue of this magazine, 
Church History is definitely a Religion text prepared for 
upper grade Religion classes. The text gives the pupil inti- 
mate contacts with some of the great figures in the his- 
tory of the Church from Simon Peter down to and in- 
cluding Our Holy Father, Pius XII. In twenty-nine biog- 
raphies the pupil will see the Holy Ghost guiding the 
Church through the ages. He will see the Church growing 
in spite of the weaknesses of men. In their Introduction 
the authors state: ‘‘This text has for its purpose to help 
pupils grow in love and in understanding of the Church. 
It guides pupils to discover some of the factors that have 
helped or hindered the development of the Church. At the 
same time, every possible attempt has been made to include 
material related to Christian living, the primary purpose of 
religious education.”’ Each of the twenty-nine lessons in the 
text is followed by a Study Guide offering the learner method 
and material for study, giving emphasis always to that type 
of study experience that can be related to present day Chris- 
tian living. The following, from the Table of Contents, shows 
the organization of the text: I. The Early Church—(1) St. 
Peter, (2) St. Paul, (3) St. Ignatius of Antioch, (4) St. 
Polycarp, (5) St. Perpetua, (6) Constantine the Great, 
(7) St. Ambrose, (8) St. Leo the Great; IJ. The Church in 
the Middle Ages—(1) St. Benedict, (2) St. Gregory the 
Great, (3) Venerable Bede, (4) Charlemagne, (5) St. Nicho- 
las I, (6) Hildebrand, (7) St. Bernard, (8) St. Francis of 
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Assisi, (9) St. Thomas Aquinas, (10) St. Catherine of 
Siena, (11) St. Joan of Arc; III. The Church in the Modern 
World—(1) St. Charles Borromeo, (2) St. Thomas More, 
(3) St. Francis Xavier, (4) St. Vincent de Paul, (5) St. 
Isaac Jogues, (6) Mother Seton, (7) Frederic Ozanam, 
(8) St. John Bosco, (9) Pope Piux XI. 

Proceedings of The National Catechetical Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Cincinnati, Ohio, No- 
vember 4, 5, 6, 7, 1939. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1940. Copies of these proceedings may be secured 
from the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, National Cen- 
ter, The National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., or from the 
publisher. Pp. xxiiit-507. Price $2.00 plus postage (cloth) ; 
$1.50 plus postage (paper). 

Those who are engaged in studying the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine in action or are participating in any phase 
of its work cannot afford to be without a copy of this Pro- 
ceedings. In fact, there are three noteworthy sources of 
material in this country dealing with the Confraternity: 
(1) The manuals and leaflets published by the National Cen- 
ter, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
(2) The Proceedings of national congresses; (3) The Confra- 
ternity section of this JoURNAL, which is the unofficial publi- 
cation of the National Center of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. The present volume of Proceedings reports 
the papers presented at the general sessions of the Cate- 
chetical Congress that met in Cincinnati in the fall of 1939. 


Catholic Faith Explained. A Teacher’s Manual for Catho- 
lic Faith, Book One. By Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., 
and Sister M. Brendan, I.H.M. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1940. Distributed 
through P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York. 
Pp. xi+138. Price 50c net. 


The June issue of this magazine announced the Teacher’s 
Manual for Catholic Faith, Book Three. Part One of the 
present volume entitled, ‘“‘Essentials in the Teaching of Reli- 
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gion,” is the same content that appeared in the Teacher’s 
Manual to the author’s manual for Book Three. It offers an 
explanation of general principles and shows the splendid 
understanding of problems relative to the teaching of Reli- 
gion at the elementary school level that characterizes other 
work of Father Kirsch and Sister Brendan. Part Two of this 
volume, pages 61-130, supplies the teacher with suggestions 
for every page and chapter in Book One of the Catholic Faith 
Series, a text for primary grades. 


Following the Liturgical Year. By Burton Confrey. Man- 
chester, N. H.: Magnificat Press, 1940. Pp. 271. Price $2.00. 


Teachers will find in this volume a wealth of material to 
use in preparing content for Religion bulletin boards. In his 
introduction the author states that the present content was 
prepared as a daily Counselor for the bulletin board of a 
Catholic junior college. Following the Liturgical Year offers 
a bulletin a day from October first to Trinity Sunday, always 
in the spirit of the Catholic’s communal worship of God. 
The author’s material has suggestions for teachers of all 
grade levels. 






Christian Life and Worship. Revised and Enlarged. By 
Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. With original illustrations by Adé 
De Bethune. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1940. Pp. xxi+420. Price $3.50. 


This is the fourth printing and the second edition of Father 
Ellard’s very splendid work that first appeared in 1933. The 
new edition is enhanced by graphic illustrations in the spirit 
of the text by Adé De Bethune. True educator that he is, 
the author has incorporated into this new edition changes 
suggested by his own use of the volume as a text book and 
by criticisms received from teachers. The opening chapters 
have been completely recast in the light of difficulties ex- 
pressed by those who used the first edition. Other changes 
are slight. 
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The Liturgical Year. The Public Worship of God by the 
Church throughout the Year. By Rev. P. Henry, S.M. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1940. Pp. x+275. 
Price $2.25. 


The author of this volume died in June, 1939. Henri Pierre 
Le Bouteiller labored in New Zealand from 1904 to the time 
of his death. The following, taken from the Introduction, 
describes the author’s purpose: 

The Church places her official teaching before her children by 
means of the Mass together with its prayers and readings, and also 
through her Sundays, seasons, feasts, and ceremonies; priests are 
only her ministers and servants and speak only in her name and by 
her delegation. I wished to know more about the various Masses 
of the Church, and the reason and the origin of her feasts and 
ceremonies. I felt the need of such knowledge for my own sake, 
and also that I might be able to impart a portion of it to the people 
who attend St. Mary’s Church, Blenheim, where I have been offi- 
ciating since 1917. My hope was to give to the parishioners a better 
insight into the practices of the Church and above all into her spirit 
since to know her is to love her. 


That Catholics might gather greater fruit from their par- 
ticipation in the offering of the Sacrifice of the Mass, the 
author presents his material under the general headings of 
Ecclesiastical Year and the Proper of the Saints. Teachers 
both in the elementary school and high school will find this 


a helpful volume in orientating classroom activities in terms 
of the liturgical year. 


God the Holy Ghost. By Rev. James F. Carroll, C.S.Sp. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1940. Pp. ix+316. Price 
$2.50. 


This book was prepared for quiet reading and meditation. 
In simple easy language and devoid of theological term- 
inology the author presents the nature of the Holy Ghost, 
the gifts which He may bestow and the fruits which flow 
from the operations of the Holy Ghost within us. After a 
chapter on the Holy Ghost, the author devotes a chapter 
each to the gifts of the Holy Ghost, explaining their mean- 
ing and the requisite conditions for receiving them. In Part 
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Two the Beatitudes are discussed and their relations to the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. Part Three treats of the fruits of the 
Holy Ghost and Part Four of the Apostolate. Father Carroll 
wrote his book as a volume of simple guidance for the layman 
to initiate him into that phase of Catholic thought that is 
frequently incomprehensible to those without theological 
background. 


Catholic Social Theory. By Wilhelm Schwer. Translated 
by Bartholomew Landheer. With a preface by Dr. Franz 
Mueller. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1940. Pp. 
xv+360. Price $2.75. 


This volume is a translation of Katholische Gesellschafts- 
lehre, published by Ferdinand Schoeningh, Paderborn, and 
is presented herein not only as a volume of general reference 
but also as a text for college students. It is an exposition of 
Catholic fundamental teaching on society. The author has 
for his purpose to present those philosophical principles that 
should be understood in any attempt at social reconstruction. 
He traces the history of social philosophy through the ages 
and establishes conclusions for the purpose of offering back- 
ground for an understanding of Catholic social teaching. In 
his exposition of principles he recognizes that with first prin- 
ciples there is room for diversity of interpretations. The fol- 
lowing quotation from Dr. Mueller’s preface is illustrative: 

Other books on the same subject as this sometimes give the im- 
pression that the Church has a ready solution for every social prob- 
lem; the author, however, impresses upon his readers that, although 
Christians stand in need of road signs and beacon lights of natural 
ethics and ecclesiastical teachings, they are by no means relieved 
of the personal responsibility of making a conscientious judgment 
and a decision of their own. 

The author, formerly dean of the school of Divinity of 
Bonn University in Germany, is at present professor of Chris- 
tian Social Theory in the same University. 


St. Gemm Galgani. By The Rt. Rev. Dr. Leo Proserpio, 
S.J. With a Foreword by His Excellency the Most Rev. Dr. 
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Leo Peter Kierkels, C.P. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1940. Pp. xx+212. Price $2.00. 


This story of Gemma’s life tells first of her girlhood in an 
Italian city and then of her life as a mystic with its appari- 
tions and stigmatism. It is a calm presentation of an extraor- 
dinary life, which appeared almost simultaneously with 
Gemma’s canonization in May of this present year. The 
author, Bishop of Calicut in British India, tells the life his- 
tory of one who became holy not within the cloister but in 
home surroundings. Father Husslein, in his Preface as gen- 
eral editor of the Science and Culture Series, describes her 
life as ‘“‘God’s own reply to the materialism of her day and 
ours”... one “whose whole life brings us into intimate and 
realistic touch with the supernatural.” He terminates his 
Preface with the following: 


So the ends of the earth have arisen to do her homage and the 
anointed of the Lord have proclaimed her praises who on earth was 
a penniless waif, dependent on Christian charity, and dying in the 
home of a stranger. A pauper child, but oh, how tenderly, visibly, 
familiarly, loved by Christ and her Guardian Angel and the Holy 
Mother of God! 


In the midst of a materialistic civilization, whose vaunted progress 
has failed, her life stands out for all the world to see, as the triumph 
of the supernatural. 
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ANNOUNCING THE LITURGICAL WEEK 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS OCTOBER 21-25, 1940 


THEME: “The Living Parish: active and intelligent participation 
of the laity in the liturgy of the Catholic Church.” 

PURPOSE: 1. To bring together clergy, religious, laity, who are 
interested in the liturgical revival, for mutual con- 

sultation and coordination of effort. 
. To hear talks, conduct discussions, take part in 
liturgical services exemplifying this liturgical 

theme of fundamental importance. 
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. To secure your interest, as a lover of Catholic 
Liturgy, in the hope that you will spread the good 
news, cooperate with us in contacting others who 
might be interested, so as to insure that the forth- 
coming affair will be truly representative of liturgi- 
cal thought and effort in our country. 


PATRON: His Excellency, the Most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, 
D. D., Archbishop of Chicago. 


CENTRE: Holy Name Cathedral, Chicago, II. 


PARTICIPANTS: In addition to local clergy and laity, representa- 
tive liturgical leaders and interested people from all parts of 
the country. 


MODEL: The well known Semaines Liturgiques, held annually at 
Louvain, Belgium, under the auspices of the famous Abbey of 
Mont Cesar. 


COMMITTEE IN CHARGE: A group of leading Chicago clergy, 
under the Chairmanship of the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Joseph P. 
Morrison, Rector of Holy Name Cathedral. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE: “The Benedictine Liturgical Confer- 
ence,” a group of Benedictines representing various Abbeys in 
this country, working in close conjunction with other liturgical 
leaders, cleric and lay. 


FURTHER BULLETINS will be sent you, explaining all arrange- 
ments as we progress in our preparation. Meanwhile, please let 
us know of your interest, of your ability to come, of others who 
are interested and might be persuaded to come, by writing to 


Rev. W. Micuaet Ducey, O.S.B., Executive Secretary 


THE LITURGICAL WEEK 


7416 Ridge Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
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